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hen a man is far away” 
from the place that he 

s lived in for years, an 

his not yearns for home. he 

says: Some day I am doing back 

to God's country.” one 


= ig 4 Kb 

- # JEN Ht il 7] Wyk 

Ges country is America. [eae — <i) i Wey 
4) But, to the individual, gaa NN 

God's country is where the home ka eageneeds 

is,and where friends are. In all 

his wanderings he believes it. 


Ghere, he knows are the 
sweetest Qirls, the bravest men, 











the bluest skies, the reddest ses. 
@here he finds the peace that 
passeth understanding near 
the things he loves. 


N-¥. DEMOCRAT 
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CARLOS VIERRA 


VoL. XXI\ NOVEMBER, 
Some Early American 
HE Spanish-Indian Missions of 


held a 


prominent place in the history of the 


California have always 
state and the interest that Californians 
have taken in them as a group has made 
known the 
It is far less generally known 


them widely throughout 
country. 
that in New Mexico there is a group of 
Indian Missions having the same origin. 
They represent an architecture more 
native in quality than any in the United 
States. No prehistoric or truly native 
architecture exists except that of the 
Pueblo Indians. 

The northward advance of the Spanish 
New Mexico 
along the northern drainage of the Rio 
Grande by way of El Paso del Norte, the 
E] Paso of today. 


missions reached central 


Spanish explorers of 
an earlier date had entered the region but 
it was not until the first colonists arrived 
that the first mission was built in 1598 
at San Gabriel on the Rio Grande about 
twenty-five miles north of Sante Fe. 
Following this, the greater number of 
built in New 
Mexico within a space of thirty years 


missions were central 
antedating the first California mission 
by over one hundred fifty years. Some 
of these, outlying on the plains toward 
the east were abandoned and the pueblos 
deserted by 1670, or about a hundred 


vears before the first mission was built 


in California. These outlying missions 
flat the 


masonry. The pueblos were 


were made of stone in Indian 
type of 
built 


the ruined walls of some of these earliest 


where stone was abundant and 


missions stand today to a height of 
As in the case of a few 
New 
Mexico are in complete ruin with only 


about forty feet. 
of those in California, many in 
a mound of earth indicating the foun 
dations. 

In 1680, there was a general revolt by 
all the pueblos against the oppression of 
Spanish misrule, the combined attack 
centering on 
Santa Fe. 


thrown and all the missions partially o1 


the Spanish capital at 


Spanish authority was over- 


wholly destroyed. The survivors of this 
revolution retreated as far as El Paso, 
and the reconquest of the pueblo terri- 
tory was begun in the following year. 
It was not until fourteen vears later that 
the 
Spanish authority. 


entire region was again unde 


During the period of reconquest a 


number of the pueblos were dest roy ed ol 


abandoned. Along the course of the 
Rio Grande and its tributaries the larger 
pueblos generally maintained — their 


location and the missions were rebuilt in 
each of these as the Spanish regained 
the walls were 
due to then 


control. In most cases, 


still standing, perhaps 
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massive construction and needed only 
repair and roofing, so that some of these 
structures as they stand today represent 
with minor changes practically the 
appearance of the original plan. 

The architectural type as it advanced 
toward the Rio Grande from Mexico, 
into southern Arizona and Texas, was 
closely related to that built as far south 
as Panama during the same period, and 
to that which finally extended north- 
ward along the coast of California. A 
decided change took place as it entered 
the Here, 


people who had evolved their own type 


pueblo region. among a 
of architecture from prehistoric times, it 
lost many of its Spanish characteristics. 

Without 
compelled to find expression through 
Indian builders. Though of 
design and proportion, the result was a 


Spanish workmen it was 


Spanish 


series of buildings, Indian in character, 
particularly in exterior outline, which 
with the changes wrought by time, be- 
came even more closely related to its 
surroundings. 

This change was due in part to the use 
On this 
weather worked the 


of adobe as a building material. 
adobe, time and 
same harmonizing changes that it did 
on the same material in the surrounding 
country, through the constant balance 
between the 
California of 
Mexico and Central America, the use of 


erosion and repair. In 


missions, as in those 
stone and tile held the original design 
The flat the 


also brought about a 


permanently. roof of 


Indian type 
striking change in design as compared 
with a sloping tile roof of the original 
Spanish type. 

In the interior of these structures, the 
Spanish influence maintained a greater 
control so that those of the New Mexico 


missions, the original character of which 


been annihilated by modern 


attempts at 
interior finish much like those in Cali- 


has not 


“improvement,” are in 
fornia, which have escaped a similar 
fate. The use of carved beams, corbels 
and capitals and other hand wrought 
Wall 


decorations too, were generally of Span- 


woodwork is of Spanish origin. 


ish design, though occasionally Indian 
design has been used with good effect. 
In fact, the most interesting and suc- 
of 
existing today is of purely Indian design 
mutual with the 
undulating wall surfaces and outlines 


cessful example wall decoration 


in accord informal 
which were also an Indian contribution 
to the interesting quality of these old 
interiors. There are eighteen inhabited 
pueblos today, each with its mission 
church in various stages of repair. 
There are also many chapels in old 
Spanish settlements which were original- 
ly of the same type of architecture but 
which in almost every instance, have 
been hideously disfigured in attempts at 
remodeling, in imitation of the ‘“ Ameri- 
can”’ idea. It is even more deplorable 
that the same destruction of rare native 
quality in both exterior and interior 
design has gone on among the Pueblo 
missions until today only six survive in 
their original form. It most cases, this 
destruction has been altogether need- 
less, to express it in the mildest terms, 
and in no case has it been compensated 
for bythe misuse of modern construction 
in repair. 

We are, perhaps, never so much aware 
of the raw commercialism of our time on 
of the crude efficiency of machine-made 
materials as when through misuse they 
play their part in the destruction of the 
rare and simple art of an earlier period. 
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OLD ZIA MISSION, FROM PAINTINGS BY CARLOS VIERRA 
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THE COCHITI MISSION BEFORE AND AFTER ITS “* RECONSTRUCTION, ” 
rHIS Is 4 GOOD EXAMPLE OF roo MUCH COMMERCIALISM 
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Only in very recent vears has there 
been any definite effort to preserve these 
few examples of architectural beauty and 
dignity which have survived from a time 
when art seemed a normal expression of 
a people in spite of hardships and limita- 
tions and isolation. It was, perhaps, 
limitation which developed appreciation 
and held quality true. 

In our day, the over-abundance of 
possibilities and the confusion of ideals 
with commercialism in control, seem 
to have overwhelmed and submerged 
any surviving instinct for native beauty 
in the descendants of a people whose art 
in architecture was vigorous and by no 
means primitive in the generally ac- 
It un- 


finished as judged by our over refined, 


cepted sense. was perhaps 


attenuated standards, or rather it was 
unprecise; but precision fosters no art 
except commercial or mechanical art. 
It that cold 


precision in our machine made art, in 


is sense of mechanical 
cheap wall papers,stamped metal ceilings 
and jig-sawed wood which is so violent 
when brought in contact with the quality 
of this old hand-carved, hand-modeled 
native construction. 

Change takes place inevitably, and 
generally for the better, but these sur- 
vivals of our earliest history are not a 
Their greatest value 
in the 


subject for change. 


lies in their antiquity, pure 


THE ONLY CONCLUSIVE 
HE GIVES HIMSELF FOR A 
ELSE ARE COMPARATIVELY EASY 
4 GIFT OF HIS DAILY LIFE 
WHATEVER IT MAY BE, HAS TAK 


0000095 ) 


EVIDENCE 

PRINCIPLE 
ro Givi 
AND PRACTIC! 


EN 


the 
the 
these qualities intact 


their time 
that 


preservation of 


expression of through 


conditions of time and in 


into the future. There is not only a 
material loss but a spiritual loss as well 
the destruction their 
character. They the 
vitality of the Christian idea of the time 
of their building. 
the 

avoid 


in of original 


express intense 
In viewing some of 
reconstructions one hardly 
the that 
vital aid to religion in the period of thei 
building that 
destroying and replacing 


can 


conclusion art was a 


commercialism 
that 


and 


is 
art In 
relation. 

It has been generally through com- 
plete change in design, due to the misuse 
of material that most of this destructive 
and this 
has not always been in the interest of 
The to- 


preservation 


reconstruction has occurred 


economy. recent movement 
the of 
vivals has come a little late and was not 


ward these sur- 
at first appreciated by those in local 
It is now meeting with less 
the 


better known, and definite efforts have 


control. 


opposition as incentive becomes 
been made to repair without destroying 
character. Suitable modern materials in 
intelligent and sympathetic hands have 
been successfully applied without change 
in design or feeling and through those in 
higher authority there are plans for the 


good work to continue. 


\ MAN'S SINCERITY THAT 
WORDS, MONEY, ALL THINGS 
AWAY; BUT WHEN A MAN MAKES 
. IT IS PLAIN THAT THE TRUTH, 
POSSESSION HIM.—Lowell 


OF Is 


OF 
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Interpretative Design 


WALTER SARGENT 


UST now, design is assuming a special 
prominence because of the increased 
commercial and social needs which grow 


out of this present period of reconstruc- 


tion. We who are trying to teach 
design in American schools in a way that 
will meet the needs of today, find 


stimulating suggestions when we com- 
pare design in the United States with 
that of older countries. 

In countries with a legendary past, 
and where the people have a 


ancestry, the forms of decoration have 


common 


developed along with the social institu- 
They then 
motives in the history and occupations 
and beliefs of the people. In the 
articles by William H. the 
Fourth Annual Report of the American 


tions. have origins and 


Holmes in 


Bureau of Ethnology, and also in later 
reports; in the History of Ornament, by 
A. D. F. Hamlin; in A History of the 
Ancient World, by James Breasted; in 
Evolution in Art, by A. C. Haddon, and 
from many other sources, we have 
fascinating reports of the ways in which 
the styles of ornament were developed 
the 


people, and were closely related to their 


from the common experiences of 
ways of thinking. Thus design was full 
of meaning. 

How different are the conditions in the 
United States. We are a people made 
up of many races, much of our design 
has been imported. In the past we have 
made attempts at invention in decora- 
tion, but for the most part theresults have 
not 


been successful. Because of these 


conditions one of the chief shortcomings 
in American design has been its lack of 
significance, the absence of relation to 
our experiences. If our ornament is to 


be vital, it must consist in part of a 


translation of our interests and sur- 


roundings into decorative form. 
When we the 


ornament it is at first something of a 


study evolution of 
surprise to discover that the beginnings 
of any style were seldom beautiful. It 
is a still greater surprise to find that at 
first they were not usually for the sake of 
beauty, but for fulfilling some purpose, 
or imparting some meaning. A_ her- 
aldic device had a specific meaning which 
gave it value. When this device was 
repeated through generations, by work- 
ers who had a feeling for decorative lines 
and spaces, then beauty was added to 
significance. This appears to have been 
the history of many of the finest orna- 
mental forms. They were at first used 
because of their meaning. If this was 
sufficiently important to ensure their 
repetition they gradually acquired style 
and beauty. Anyone has before him a 
fascinating experiment in trying out this 
historical method of conventionalization 
of natural forms. If we master any 
form so that we can draw it easily from 
memory, and then repeat it indefinitely 
with pen or brush or carving tool, we will 
find that it develops into a convention 
and assumes a style as our handwriting 
does. It may not be an artistic style. 
That depends upon our own personality. 
Then a study of the formal principles of 
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GOOD EXAMPLES OF INTERPRETATIVE DESIGN. THESE WERE MADE BY USING APPARENTLY IN- 
ARTISTIC SUBJECTS AS A BASIS. PROFESSOR SARGENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO EXPLAINS 
THIS IN HIS ARTICLE 
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design, and familiarity with excellent 
examples, will help to make this indi- 
vidual style the best of its kind that the 
person can attain. 

In several parts of the country, 
experiments are being tried in order to 
find out how we can make this type of 
translation a part of our school work in 
design. Some results of one of these 
experiments follow. The students were 
teachers who were working in a summer 
class. The steps were as follows: 

1. The students were asked to sug- 
gest the most unpromising subjects for 
decorative treatment that they had en- 
countered up to that time during the 
session. Among the things listed were, 


the elevated railroad, the students’ 
cafeteria, apartment houses, and a five- 
and-ten cent store. 

2. Each chose or was assigned a 
topic and made sketch notes of charac- 
teristic items. The most suggestive of 
these were then repeated with pencil or 
brush till, like the ornaments of eastern 
vases, they became symbols which could 
be rendered in as cursive a manner as a 
written word. 

3. The different items were then as- 
sembled in a pattern and the space 
relations adjusted by experimentation. 

The descriptions by the students are 
as follows: 


APARTMENT Houvusss (Fig. 1) 


In making the start for apartment house designs in the genetic problem, | 


used material from sketches that 1 made of apartment houses from the street, from 
New York University campus, the Hall of Fame, and from the platform of an 


elevated railway station. 


The design at the top of the sheet shows New York’s high apartment houses 
with irregular sky-line and the lines of wash festooned between them. Below is the 


sidewalk with footprints of passers-by. 


‘ 


Children playing bouncing ball at an apartment house entrance furnished a 
suggestion for the first border. The curved line that starts beside the posts indi- 
cates the entrance court and the line of graduated dashes inside that, shows the 


counts the children make, faster and faster as the game progresses. From the 


entrance a fence extends across the front of the house and a tree grows midway on 


each side. 


In the second border are the curved lines of an entrance court with steps below 


and atree oneach side. The dots signify particles of earth. 


The balcony and stairs of a fire escape were the basis of the design for end papers. 


The three oblongs above the balcony are windows that are connected by a curved 


line and the light spots in them are the pillows that one sees airing there when one is 
whizzing by on an elevated train. The alternating space of the design is filled with 


brick texture. 


A little red was used throughout these designs to indicate the heat of the apart- 


ments in mid-summer. 


ANNIE L. MESSER 
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APARTMENT Housss (Fig. 2) 

The units composing these designs are taken from the apartment house in which 
I lived. 

Border—This consists of the electric lights held by brackets projecting from the 
brick wall. Between these are the decorated concrete insets in the brick wall. 

Surface Pattern—-Composed of the fire escapes, concrete insets and awnings on 
the building. 

End Piece—There were three wings to this apartment—North, South, and 
West Apartments. Between these was a large tiled loggia with tree spaces in which 
were planted evergreen trees. Approaching this loggia from the sidewalk were 
steps with a concrete wall and iron rail on each side. These have been arranged in 
the end piece. 

Kuma EK. HAUER 
APARTMENT Houses (Fig. 3) 


This was my subject. As I have never stayed for any length of time in cities, 
I know very little about apartment houses anyway, and that small acquaintance is 
almost wholly from the outside. 

When I first entered New York City the train passed miles and miles of them 
before we reached the Grand Central Station. At the earliest possible moment | 
rode the whole length of Manhattan Island to the Battery and back. That trip 
added to my first impression of their immense number, and gave me a curious 
feeling, almost like contempt, for a city of great size, for, after all, it is big because 
it does the same tiresome thing over and over so many times. The most tiresome 
thing it does, and the thing it does most is to build apartment houses, all so much 
alike, row after row, street after street, block after block. 

That was the way I felt about them. 

But apartment houses was one of the first subjects suggested for our experiment 
in design, and it came to me by chance assignment rather than by my own choice. 
After one afternoon’s consideration of it, however, I had the privilege of changing to 
another subject if I had wished but by that time apartment houses had become 
interesting, although I still like them best at some distance. 

I took long rides on the buses and the elevated trains to see them, and studied 
them at sunrise and at all hours of the day and night. 

The first border on my sheet got its color scheme from the sunrise coloring of a 
group of apartment houses which I could see from the campus. In this design you 
do not see much of the houses themselves. Instead, the street between them and 
the houses in the distance make the design. The long vertical lines, the slant, and 
the horizontal, then the slant and the vertical again, make the shape between rows 
of houses with slanting doorsteps, seen as you pass the end of the street. The large 
and small rectangles in the vertical part suggest the families of different sizes. 

The second border is a row of houses at night, with street lights and lighted 
windows. It is summer time, most people are out of doors, and there are not many 
lights. 
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The third border is sombre in color, because it seems rather an unhappy way to 
live. It is the monotonous alternation of block and street, block and street, all 
alike. 

The similar unit in the left hand surface pattern is the end of a block of houses, 
and the receding length of the block shown at each side. You cannot really see a 
block that way (that fact did not occur to me until weeks later), but it is the way you 
feelitisas youride past up the avenue. There is a discouraged little tree at the end 
of the vista. 

The unit in the right hand surface pattern is three sunlit awnings seen in 
perspective, the wall, and the dark shadows. That was the last design I made, and 
the color had grown quite gay by that time, as my interest had increased. 

The tailpiece shows the people leaning out of the windows and looking down, 
always down, at their own children playing in the street, or at the crowd of strangers 
forever going past, or over the chimneys and roof stairways which are shown at 
both sides. There is a little ornament shown over the windows and on the coping 
along the edge of the roof,for almost every New York building tries to be beautiful 
in some little way like that. The monotonous order of the city has affected even 
the pigeons so that they have the habit of flying together, all wheeling at the same 
moment, as the elevated passes their smoky resort. The dark enclosing line is the 
unhappy fate of the people who have to live in apartment houses 

May it never be mine! 

An odd thing about this experiment is that, now, I cannot see that there is 
anything new about it. It seems as natural to have taken design motives from 
apartment houses as from anything else. 

MABEL SPOFFORD 


Five AND TEN CENT Store (Fig. 4 


With one’s most popular shopping center chosen as a motif for design the 
problem of translating lifelong impressions into form and space becomes rare 
entertainment. Anyone watching the process would realize this, observing the wild 
hilarity which seems to be an invariable accompaniment. ‘The initial difficulty is 
to choose from the myriad articles the few to be used; next, to use these in such a 
way as to give the feeling one gets on entering the store, that of orderly disorder 
perhaps better—organized disorder, and the crowded, heaped up masses of many 
things. 

The Border—At the top are the corners of many counters, the broken lines are 
the many steps one takes in going about. Under these are coat hangers, feather 
dusters erect in vases, crossed by steps and straight aisles, rubber balls hanging 
against the dusters, fly swatters, with the texture of wire, sand pails, with the 
texture of their contents, more footsteps crossing and passing, bolts of ribbon, 
partly unrolled as well as hanging vertically, bars of soap, the rear wall of the 
building. 

The Surface Design—The rectangle enclosing the large division represents the 
counter. In the center of the upper part is a toy pinwheel with five petals. At each 
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side are five electric light globes hanging from chains. These repeat the idea of 
“5 and 10.’ Below are buttons and cards of snap fasteners, caught with streamers 
of ribbon. Wherever possible the number of articles used is five or ten. The 
smaller rectangle is a show case, containing artificial flowers—five flowers and five 
leaves in each. 

The Tailpiece—The central figure represents **Any Woman” on such a shop- 
ping expedition. When one goes to the 5 and 10 cent store one carries away bags 
full and arms full, and spills some along the way. The articles are paid for with 
dimes and nickels, represented in the upper curve. These, accumulating, build 
the “Woolworth Building,’’ represented in the side sections. This tailpiece 
might be organized into a file as an insert decoration for a 5 and 10 cent building 


either for wall or floor. Emity M. Dorn 


THE CAFETERIA (See page 152 


At the top is the border of chairs and tables. Above the chair backs are seen 
the heads of the occupants; below the chairs, the people’s feet. Between the 
breakfasters rest their brief cases on the floor. On the table the salt and pepper 
shakers show between the chairs. Above the heads of the people, the curving lines 
in twos, represent the flow of conversation. The continuous, irregular line, with 
its sharp upturned points and its downward, step-like depressions, records the clatter 
of the dishes with the slam from the kitchen when the dish-washers seize a tray by 
one corner and slide the dishes off. 

The unit of the surface pattern shows two cash registers. During the rush how 
it seems as if there must be two, the bell rings so frequently. At the sides the black 
semicircles are the oft repeated sound of the bell, ringing up the checks. Below 
the register are five coins that go into it. At the bottom, in the middle, the two 
curves show the cashier’s beaming smile. The four corners surrounding the unit 
suggest the square meal you wish you had. 

In the tailpiece at the bottom is the water cooler. There should be two to 
supply the thirsty students, so we put two into the design. The water pipe now 
disappears below the floor, shown by the line at the bottom of the page, and still 
lower is the beam that supports the floor. ees W. Seacruce 

Of course this kind of interpretation of | acquires a momentum of its own. It 
ordinary surroundings with decorative tends to follow the channels in which 
form is only one aspect of design. It design has developed historically. It 
tends perhaps more than any other to also develops a new way of seeing, be 
bring in the element of significance, so cause when we begin to. translate 
common in historic decoration, but so apparently inartistic interests, experi- 
often lacking in our borrowed design. ences, and surroundings into decorative 
Daily experiences, special events, other forms, they discover to us unexpected 
school subjects, offer abundant motives aesthetic possibilities and we see them 
for children to experiment upon. Any from a point of view which is no longer 


topic which we treat in this way soon — ordinary nor commonplace 
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rwO WELL DRAWN FLOWER PLATES BY MISS NETTIE SMITH OF SMITH’S 


CENTER, KANSAS rHEY SHOW BOTH GOOD COMPOSITION AND TECHNIQUE 
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Patchwork Pictures 


VERNA GRISIER 


M! IST every girl has a space on the 
that 

yearning for some bright spot of color or 

soft 


wall of her room is just 


a suggestion of shades. 


Wouldn't 


unique and attractive and interesting? 


pastel 
she like to make something 


Then a paper patchwork picture is just 
the It like 
kindergarten for 


something 
at all, 
although the pictures can be made sim- 


sounds 
but it 


thing. 
isn’t 


ple enough for small children to fashion 
they can also be made elaborate and 
intricate enough to satisfy the fancies of 
a trained designer. But for older school 
children, the middle course is the safe 
one, a design sufficiently difficult to be 
interesting but not so detailed as to 
become a bore. 

These pictures can be made any size 
or shape that may be chosen, but it is 
well to keep them small, not over eleven 
or twelve inches long by eight inches 
wide. For the first one it is better to 
start with dimensions even smaller, say 
six by six or five by eight. 

Any kind of colored paper will answer 
the purpose, although heavier paper is 
There is a kind of 
heavy paper similar to charcoal paper, 


more satisfactory. 


which comes in packages about eleven 
inches by eight, in assorted colors, which 
is the best if you can get it. If the choice 
is limited, the design must be adapted to 
the colors available. Besides the paper 
all that is needed are paste or glue of 
some kind, scissors and a pencil. 

The first thing to decide upon is the 
This should be the 
size the picture is to be. 


background color. 
Then cut bits 


MceCULLY 


of colored paper suitable to work out the 
planned. Suppose it the 
sketched. The basket 


itself is made of squares measuring one 


Is 


design 
basket design 
half inch or less. Anumberof these may 
be at For the 
flowers simple daisy petal shapes are 


cut one time. round 
cut; for the others, crescent shapes, while 
tiny circles are used for the third kind. 
Then are cut 
The next thing to do is to paste the bits 
of paper on the background. This will 
require a little patience, but it is great 
fun to push the bits about and work out 
different designs. 


a few leaf shapes also. 


Incidentally it is a 
great aid in developing a feeling for 


The 


finished pattern may be quite different 


design, rhythm and composition. 


from the one planned, which is one of the 
interesting features of these pictures. 


‘ 
< 


For the second picture a flower is 
started with a circle, about two inches in 
diameter, or larger or smaller, according 
to the dimensions of the background. 
are added, then the 


little leaves following the scroll lines of 


Then the “ petals”’ 


the stem which have been pencilled in 
lightly and are not supposed to show. 
The third design shows a moon and 
long stems of triangular shaped flowers. 
The stems may be drawn in pencil or 
colored crayon, or better still, a piece of 
To 
do this, apply the paste to the back- 
ground with 


heavy embroidery floss pasted on. 


‘ 
< 


1 toothpick and put the 
Do not try to put the paste 
on the thread as is the method with the 


bits of paper. 


floss in it. 


For the fourth design, cut the paper 
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AS EXPLAINED BY MISS MCCULLY 
THE WALLS OF 4 ROOM 

















PATCHWORK PICTURES 


McCULLY 











for the leaf shapes into elongated 
crescents of various sizes. All the 
petals may be the same size. The 
dragon fly is not difficult. 

For the fish design use floss again for 
the seaweed or simply pencil it in. The 
little leaves may vary in size. The shell 
and fish heads should be cut with some 
suggestion of their real shapes. The 
tails and fins are crescents and the bodies 
are made of bitsof paper cut in the shape 
of scales and pasted on accordingly. 

For the tree picture, large pieces of 
paper are cut for the ground and distant 
foliage and tree trunk. Then small 
flower and leaf shapes are cut and pasted 
on the branches, with a few seattered on 
the ground. The same treatment is 
used for the night scene, although the 
ground and distant foliage pieces are 
smaller. Stars of various bright colors 
are scattered in the sky. 

After the design is finished it is wise to 
put it under a weight to dry. Then 
frame it with passe-partout paper of a 
color which harmonizes with the colors 
of the design. The result is a charming 
little spot of color, attractive enough to 
hang anywhere, and a suitable gift for 
Christmas or any other season. 


The designs sketched may be adapted 
to the ability of the members of the 
class, according to the discretion of the 
instructor, or entirely different ones may 
be originated. 

Suggestions for color: 

1. Basket. Cream background. 
Blue and green basket. Red, orange 
and yellow flowers with black or brown 
centers. Dark green leaves. 

2. Flower. Light blue background. 
Lavender circle. Red and pink petals. 
Green leaves. 

3. Moon and flowers. Gray sky. 
Yellow moon. Pink and purple, or pink, 
light blue and lavender flowers. Dark 
gray or green leaves. 

t+. Tulip. Light green background. 
Red and yellow flowers. Green leaves. 
Bright blue dragon fly. 

5. Fish. Background dark blue. 
Seaweed light green. Shells cream. 
Fish yellow and orange. 

6. Tree. 


Lavender distance. Brown — trunk. 


Blue sky. Green ground. 


Pink flowers and green leaves. 

7. Night scene. Dark blue or black 
sky. (aray or lavender ground and 
trees. Stars of various bright colors, 


red, yellow, orange, green, blue. 
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ARTISTS WHO HAVE DIFFICULTY DESIGNING MONOGRAMS WILL APPRECIATE THESE “ FIGUREGRAMS” 
BY MISS GLADYS THOMPSON OF SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. EACH FIGURE IS BASED ON THE FAVORITI 
PASTIME OF THE INDIVIDUAL AND INCLUDES ALL THE LETTERS IN THE NAME 
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INDIAN BASKETRY 








ASKETRY is the 


ancient of crafts and one of the most 


one of most 


universal of arts. It is the art or craft 
that is without known beginning, seem- 
than either, an intuitive 


ing rather 


process. Fish and birds have employed 
it in their nest-making and undoubtedly 
man has borrowed the idea from them. 


The 


Zuni and Hopi tribes of our 
Southwest, made cradles with a_bas- 


ketry band to protect the babies’ heads 
and some have woven the entire cradle, 
basket fashion, improving upon Madam 
Oriole’s, only in size. 

The 


greater adroitness than any other people, 


American Indian has shown 
in their use of available materials, both 
Their 


nuity is best shown in work done before 


for weaving and dyeing. inge- 
their acquaintance with the white race, 
as they soon adopted aniline dyes and 
modern motifs, using the short cuts that 
did not improve their products. 
Wharton James 
Basketry”: “Many of 
comforts, luxuries, even necessities, we 


George says in 


“Indian our 
owe to the aborigines. The weaving of 
blankets, sheets, cloth of kind, 
was a development of the work of these. 


every 


There is not a weave of any kind, no 
involved that 
the finest loom of England or America 


matter how intricate or 


produces today under the direction of 
the highest mechanical genius, that was 
not handed down to us, not in crude 
form, but as perfect as we find it, by our 
savage ancestry, in their basketry and 


kindred work.” 








Indeed, there is not an Indian cere- 
mony from birth to burial which does 
the No 


other industry, art or subject presents 


not involve use of baskets. 
such a field for the study of our Ameri- 
can Native, or Amerind, as some one has 
so aptly called him. Hence we might 
well take this activity into the third 
grade with which to impress the history 
of that people, turning impression into 
expression through primitive weaving 
and basket making, and also thus create 
a respect for American Art that not only 
expresses beauty but utility. 

The following outline may be of use 
to those wishing to correlate the Art, 
Historyand Nature work of their classses 


in the study of the Indian 


BASKETS 


I Uses of baskets 

l Modern uses 

1. ‘ Laundry baskets 

b Market baskets 

c Sewing baskets 

d Waste baskets 

e Lamp shades (inverted baskets 
2. Indian’s use of baskets 
a Cradle baskets 
b Burden baskets 
c Food baskets 
d Storage baskets 
e Mush bowls 
f Water bottles 


g. Seed and grain sifters 
h. Fishing baskets 
i Clam baskets 
j For religious ceremonies 
I Used by the medicine man in his 


treatment of the sick 
2 Used in Basket Throwers’ Dance 
3 Used in marriage ceremony 














INDIAN BASK 


ETRY 
4. Prayer baskets 2. Yucca plant (red 
Burial baskets 3 Spruce plant (cream 
7 es t. — mahogany, root bark 
. rec 
| ies 5 Barberry root yellow 
b. Oak » by Stems 
ce. Ash l Maidenhair fern (brown 
d Willow 2 Inner bark of Willow 
2 Barks 3. Inner bark of Alder 
a. Willow c Blossoms 
b Hickory l Golden Rod (pale yellow 
c Birch 2 Indigo 
d. Cedar 3. Purple Iris (the rich color of the 
3 Roots blossom 
a Bulrush j Dragon's Blood (deep yellow 
b Spruce rs) Blood Root and St. John’s Wort 
‘ Yuecea vellow 
d Martynia Plant d Pods 
1. Grasses l Martynia plant 
a. Sweet grasses - —_— 
b. Seneca grasses l Wild cranberries (dull red 
c Squaw grasses 9 Poke berries purple red 
, ag etre oo 3 Sumac fruit (pink tan 
a LlioW twigs 
b. Similax ;, Barks 
: Long moas of the South l Maple and Pine (brown 
d Cocoanut Shere 2 Butternut (brown) 
e Broom corn é Logwood (brown) 
f Corn husks g- Nut Shells 
y Pine needles 1. Walnut (deep brown) 
h. Palmetto palm 2. Hickory nut (green, when not ripe 
i Maidenhair fern stems but brown when ripe 
j Cat-tail leaves h Charcoal (black 
k. Wild hemp i Mud from sulphur springs (black 
l. Mulberry twigs J Red and yellow clays 
m \romatic Sumac 


= : , ' V. Designs and Symbol: 
he time for collecting the root and : Fy aff tote gang 
i “al Octo! \ These designs were made by decorative 
splint materials was October or Novem- materials being woven into or sewn onto the 


ber, when seeds and fruit were ripe and baskets, such as 

sap well down in the trunks of trees. 

TI “I inl bett : 1. Decorative materials 
> , 4 gs Pre ‘tter CAV r . 
ie willow twigs were better weaving = Wain 

material when gathered in the spring as b. Shells 


they peel more easily then. c Buckskin fringes 


2. Designs 


111. Coloring a. Arrow heads 
Black, red, various shades of brown and b. Mountains 
yellow were most frequently used. ce. Stars 
] Dyes d. Flowers 
a Roots e Leaves 
1. Indigo plant root (blue or yellow) f. Waves 
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BUTTON PEOPLE 





g. Fins of fish 
h. Birds 


Thus, you see, the Indian used Nature's 


own patterns In some cases the pattern 
meant a prayer, triumph or mourning. In 
many cases, authorities say, there was no 


significance to the pattern, other than the 


fancy of the weaver 


V. Handiwork 


1. Coiled work 


2: Woven work under one, over one, ete 


“The basket to the Indian meant a work of 


art, in which hope, aspiration, desire, love, 


religion, poetry, national pride, mythology, 


were more or less interwoven 


THe BASKET 








SIEBENALER 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ON INDIAN BASKETRY 
WEAVING by the 
Basketry 


Navajo 

Whedan 

Spring Co., 103 Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal 

George W. 
printed privately by the author 
Cal. 

PomA INDIAN BASKETS AND THEIR MAKERs, by 
Carl Purdy 

Tue Basketry Book, by Mary Miles Blanch 


ard, Charles Scribner's Sons 


INDIAN BASKET 


School of Indian and 


INDIAN BaAskKEeTRY, by James, 


Pasadena, 


BASKETRY DESIGNS OF THE MISSION INDIANS, 


by A. L. Kroeber, American Museum otf 
Natural History, Guide Leaflet No. 55, 
New York 


Woman, by Mary Austin 


Houghton, Mifflin Co. 


Button People 


NETTIE E. 

HESE “button people” were first 
made when a request came to the 
teachers and pupils of the Chicago Public 
Schools to make favors for the trays of 
the disabled soldiers in the Drexel and 
Speedway Hospitals, to enliven their 


lonely meals. They have been made 
since on place cards for parties. 

Bone buttons, of the kind used for 
children’s underwear, with very large 
eyes are used for the heads. They give 
a comical touch by apparently causing 
the eyes to move when the card is moved 
from side to side. The figures are made 
with colored paper or paint or both, and 


ink. All 


made of which here are a few samples: a 


kinds of characters can be 
lady with a fan, a Dutch boy, a colonial 


lady with a fan, an_ old-fashioned 
lady, a masquerader in clown costume, 
Blue Beard. In the 


‘button people”? sent to the hospitals 


and family of 
there were three styles of ladies with 


fans. One was a profile with the face, 


SIEBENALER 


of course, turned full front view, and the 
blue 
pasted over the lower half of the button, 


fan made of a bit of paper was 
or face, as though the lady were looking 
There 


with large market baskets, Topsy, and a 


over it. were negro mammies 
negro boy eating a piece of watermelon 
which ‘was also made of a bit of paper 
painted and pasted over the lower part 
of the 


legged sea 


button face. There were peg- 


pirates, Spanish dancers, 
Spanish matadors, golfers, Dutch girls 
with tulips, Indians, masqueraders in 


all kinds of 


soldiers, clowns with geese, little girls 


costumes, chauve souris 
with large umbrellas, colonial gentle- 
men in gay vests, Pilgrims, the crooked 
man and his crooked cat from the 
nursery rhyme, sailors, and even a gentle- 
man who hadn’t found the country dry 
the 


tepresentatives from every walk 


and was propped against street 
light. 
of life can find their way to a card and be 


one of the ‘‘ button people.” 
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SCHOOL TOPICS 1 BUTTON PEOPLE 











\ PAGE OF “BUTTON PEOPLE” BY MISS NETTIE SIEBEN ALER OF CHICAGO, ILI THESE WERE MADI 
BY PASTING BONE BUTTONS ONTO STIFF CARDS AND COMPLETING THE FIGURES IN INK AND WATER- 
COLOR 
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BUTTON PEOPLE 


SIEBENALER 








It was found that sometimes a small 


sized button such as the one used on 
Blue Beard was in better proportion to 
the rest of the figure than the large size. 
The 
one side and are therefore easily glued to 
the card, but the large buttons are not 
flat on one side, and consequently they 
stick out too far look 
right. Therefore the large buttons were 
first filed flat on the poorest looking side. 
Before the buttons were glued into place 
they were laid on the paper and the dots 
for the eyes were marked with a pencil, 
then the dots were made in ink and the 
button glued on. Where the hair had to 
be of a different color than blackasonthe 


small sized buttons come flat on 


which doesn’t 


Dutch children, yellow and brown poster 


paint was used. A bit of library paste 


mixed with the paint prevented it 
from running into a globule. The 
negro faces were blackened with India 


ink, 
with brown paint. 
These 


as place 


and the Indian faces were colored 
used 


all 
Owing to their 


“button people” can be 


for 


different or all the same. 


cards parties, either 


and unusualness will 
break the 
Appropriate verses may be printed or 


quantities they 


quickly ice at any party. 


written on the ecards also. The children 
at school like 
enjoy making them. 


the humor of them and 
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USEFUL 


“ART TREE” 
““ ART SERVICE,’ NEW YORK CITY. 


DEVELOPED BY 


MISS FLORENCE 
IT HELPS EMPHASIZE THE REAL FUNCTION OF GOOD ART 
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Memory Work and Cartooning 


ANY teachers have boys in their 

classes who are greatly interested 
in drawing cartoons. Oftentimes this is 
more or less of a fad with the young 
artists, and wears away in a few months. 
On the other hand, the boys’ drawings 
may show a latent ability that should be 
given all possible encouragement. 

If the average boy is shown that to 
make a success of his ‘‘funny pictures”’ 
he must earnestly study ‘‘serious ones” 
he will follow this suggestion with all due 
diligence. In most cases, the young 
artist is drifting along in this work with- 
out any particular procedure in mind. 
No one has set before him a definite 
course to follow in order to arrive at his 
desired goal in the correct manner. 

Many of these boys make good regard- 
of their lack of encouragement. 
Others are fortunate in having some 
professional artist who takes time to give 
them advice and criticism, still others 


less 


are able to go to an art school and 
receive their real inspiration from some 
enthusiastic instructors. 

Teachers in junior and senior high 
schools are constantly confronted with 
the problem of advising these ‘aspiring 
One of the first ideas that 
should be instilled into the boy’s mind 
is that he study and master principles 
as figure construction, composition and 
technique before expecting to obtain 


cartoonists. ”’ 


Teach 
him that in order to be able to draw 
figures from the “funny” or caricature 
viewpoint he must first know how to 
draw figures in 


good results in his cartooning. 


“correct”? proportion. 


Then with this background, he will be 


154 


able to cartoon with much more assur- 
ance and ability. 

How often we see apparently good 
cartoons spoiled by poor composition. 
Sometimes a well drawn figure is made 
too small for the space it occupies; again 
panels are divided exactly in the center 
horizontally and vertically by the main 
lines of the pictures, thus cutting it into 
confusing Often entirely 
necessary and distracting objects are 
worked into the background spoiling an 


areas. un- 


otherwise good piece of work. 

From the standpoint of technique we 
find boys using pencil shading in pen 
and ink drawings or working in a thin 
cluttered-up line that fills in when re- 
produced for printing. Sometimes the 
boy will use a cheap sheet of pencil paper 
for pen work, resulting in fuzzy blotted 
lines which lack crispness and character. 

Points such as these are the ones in 
which the average art teacher can be of 
great help. If the boy is working on his 
cartoons at home the teacher should ask 
to see his work and so catch these com- 
mon mistakes. 

Oftentimes a boy will develop along 
his own individual lines a system of im- 
proving his cartoon drawing. Many of 
these ideas are worth passing along. 
One such idea has been offered by the 
young artist who made the drawings on 
the next page. He says: 

“When I started to make cartoons, I 
found my work It 
lacked the swing and simplicity that | 
liked so much in professional drawings. 
From studying the cartoons in news- 


was very weak. 


papers and magazines I found that two 
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ORIGINAL INK SKETCHES BY ALFRED BERGREN OF PALO ALTO, CAL. THIS AMA 
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things stood out very prominently 


ideas and action. One cartoonist said 
that a good new idea is worth a million 
dollars to a professional cartoonist, and I 
believe him after I have tried to develop 
one of my own. 

“Another thing that to be 


evident in good cartoons was the action. 


seemed 


ven if the drawing itself wasn’t perfect, 
if the action was good the cartoon took 
well. I thought it over and decided one 
of the best things for me to do was to 
carry a sketch book in which I would 
write any good jokes that I heard and 
that might be suggested to me by things 
that Isaw. I used the sketch book too, 
to put down pencil ideas that popped 
into my head. 

‘‘T soon found that if I saw something 
that suggested a funny picture to me 
that I always drew it better if I didn’t 
try to sketch it direct from the subject 
itself, but rather drew it from memory 


In 


after looking at it one or two times. 


this helped to keep the action in the 
drawing as well as keeping it simple. 
This system has helped me considerably 
and it may be of use to other amateurs 
like myself. 

“For instance, the girl in Figure 5 was 
what I remember of the young lady who 
sat opposite me on the street car the 
other day. Figure 6 occurred to me 
after seeing a pair of English sparrows 
Figure 7 


on our backyard fence. was 


drawn after watching a neighbor’s ducks 


quacking around on his front lawn. The 
inspiration for Figure 8 came from a 
visit to a movie and was sketched on 


the back of a theatre program for fear | 
would forget it 

“My sketch book is full of such notes 
and while I know they are very amateur- 
ish in character, I could show you some 
considerably worse ones made when | 
first started. This comparison is what 
encourages me to keep up the work, and 


I believe much of this progress has been 


this way the only things that I remem- due to the idea of sketching from 
bered were the main action lines, and memory.”’ 
MARSHALL FIELD’S SUCCESS MAXIMS 
MARSHALL FIELD, THE WORLD'S MOST SUCCESSFUL RETAIL MER- 
CHANT, SAID THERE WERE TWELVE THINGS TO KEEP IN MIND WHILE 
} WORKING ON THE ROAD TO SUCCESS: ONE, THE VALUE OF TIME. TWO, 
J THE SUCCESS OF PERSEVERANCE. THREE, THE PLEASURE OF WORKING 
FOUR, THE DIGNITY OF SIMPLICITY. FIVE, THE WORTH OF CHARACTER 
SIX, THE POWER OF KINDNESS. SEVEN, THE INFLUENCE OF EXAMPLE. 
EIGHT, THE OBLIGATION OF DUTY. NINE, THE WISDOM OF ECONOMY. 
J TEN, THE VIRTUE OF PATIENCE ELEVEN, THI IMPROVEMENT OF 
rALENT rWELVE, THE JOY OF ORIGINATING 
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Advertising the Community Products 


G. F. PELIKAN 


VERY live Art Teacher should 
~ know something about the prod- 
ucts of her community. She should 


endeavor to raise the standard of these 
products by teaching students the 
fundamental as 
applied to their immediate and future 
needs, thus helping the ultimate con- 
sumer to judge intelligently and at the 
same time enabling the manufacturer 


principles of design 


to produce objects of beauty by creating 
a demand for them. 

I know of many instances in which 
would 
much prefer to produce things of artistic 
merit if the public did not insist on 


manufacturers and designers 


creating a market for products of 
inferior design. 
Excellent examples of furniture, 


textiles, clothing, etc., may now be had 
at prices within the reach of all, so that 
the excuse ‘‘I cannot afford good things’”’ 
is hardly adequate any longer. Our 
products will continue to improve in 
artistic 
quality 


quality in proportion to the 
of art training given in the 
of from the lowest 
grade in the public schools to the highest 
atelier course in the Art Academy or 
Industrial Art School. 


schools America, 


The art training in the grades is of 
paramount We 
hope to have a national art without a 


importance. cannot 


national art appreciation. We cannot 


have national art appreciation without 


adequate training. There are many 


advocates of various “isms’’ who decry 


the very thought of democracy in art, 
and yet these very people constantly 
ridicule the lack of understanding on the 
part of the American public. 

The work accomplished through the 
Music Memory Contests has demon- 
strated the advisability of acquainting 
What 
true of music is also true of the other 


is 


the people with good music. 
arts. Appreciation of the finer things in 
life can be acquired through systematic 
study. 

We must bring the-fine things which 
are being produced before the attention 
the The 
plates show the method of advertising 
furniture. 


of public. accompanying 
It is a problem which can 
be carried out in the grades by having 
the students trace the shilhouette of 
good pieces of furniture and cutting the 
out this 
way students soon learn that a piece of 


same of colored paper. In 


furniture makes its appeal first as a 
whole, without any carvings or details. 
The problem is carried on further by 
having students cut several silhouettes 
of different pieces and assembling them 
by mounting them on a piece of toned 
paper. 

The problem of design in arrangement 
and of color harmony now enters in. 
Step by step we proceed to eliminate 
the silhouette and now draw the furni- 
ture freehand by squaring off the photo- 
Here 


per- 


graph and the drawing paper. 


we must learn something about 


spective and styles. We next proceed 
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PELIKAN 








to pen and ink, and can earry this 
further until we have a complete 
perspective interior in color. 

sriefly the aims of the problem are: 

1. To learn structural unity through 
the use of the silhouette. 

2. To learn to exercise discrimina- 
tion and taste in the selection of photo- 
graphs of objects from which to work. 

3. To study the relationship of 
areas through the combination of differ- 
ent pieces. Balance, harmony, etc. 

1. To study the relative hue, value, 
and intensity of furniture as contrasted 
with its background or surroundings. 


5. To study freehand drawing and 
perspective. 

6. To learn to interpret the objects 
through different mediums. 

7. To learn to combine different ob- 
jects harmoniously 

8. To learn something about the 
master designers and craftsmen of the 
past and to become acquainted with 
various periods and styles. 

9. To learn that utility plus beauty 
must go hand in hand. 

10. ‘To learn to bring these objects 
of utility and beauty before the public 
in the most attractive way. 
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Stained Glass Patterns from Hookey Players 


FELIX 


Ry WHERE you will, where stained 
glass may be in use at all in the 
American Mid-West, shortly, and you 
will find yourself stopping short and 
marvelling at the exquisite patternings 
of the cathedral and 
windows you may meet 


other colored 

Large windows and small windows; 
oval windows and oblongs and diamond- 
form windows; costly, complicated win- 
dows, and simple, withal exquisitely 
colorful windows, each and every one of 
them will bear an earmark of something 
different from what obtained in stained 
windows in the Anglo-Saxon lands here- 
tofore—a distinctive touch, or, as those 
who are experts in art matters are wont 
to say, the ear-marks of a school. 

Ask the custodian of the building, or, 
if you enjoy fulsome enthusiastic and 
deserved praise, ask the architects of 
these buildings whence the glass has 
come and they will answer, with eyes 
gleaming at the seeming jest they’re 
telling, from the roughest, toughest, 
wickedest, most incorrigible and worth- 


‘ 
< 


less hookey-players, many of them, the 
United States has ever known. 

Then, finding written on your face all 
the awe, surprise and almost incredulity 
they may hope to find there, these good 
folk tell a tale that does the ears good to 
hear, and that points its lesson to many 
another so-called charitable institution 
for the street waifs in all the so-called 
highly-civilized lands. 

Once upon a time, not so many years 
ago now, it was given the good Father 


J. 
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Joseph, one of the clergy attached to the 
St. Vincent School for Boys, in Cincin- 
nati, to have his attention drawn par- 
ticularly to the bars that fell between 
the close of the school-day and such 
parental other refining 
influence as the boys of the home at 
which he taught 


discipline or 


might receive after 
school. 

The boys of the St. Vincent School for 
Lads are a strange and an interesting set. 


They range in ages—the boys most 
concerned in the story herewith, that’s 
to say—from twelve to the latter part of 
sixteen years. 

Most of them are orphans. 


half-orphans. 


Many are 


Many of these half-orphans are as 
badly off, as concerns parental influence, 
as the children whose two parents are 
dead. Mothers must go out working, 
six days of the week, and that means 
report at distant wash-tubs or at distant 
o'clock 
Street car fares are high in Cincinnati 
nine 


factories, by eight at least. 


cents one way; seventeen cents 


‘ 
< 


and while there is a slight 


reduction on strips of six tickets, few 


around; 


there are, among these mothers, who 
have the half-dollar and a little over to 
advance As a result, 
seventeen cents a day carfare represents 
with almost all of them $1.02 weekly; 
well over four dollars monthly; and even 


« 
< 


to such ends. 


the four dollars means the purchase of at 
least forty loaves of bread. So these 
bread-winning mothers, as they literally 


are, walk to work—and leave their homes 
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at seven o’clock and before. They rise 
and prepare breakfast for themselves 
and the kiddies,when these rise, then slip 
off—leaving Sonnie to care for himself as 
he will, to the end of a long, weary day. 

Naturally, Sonnie is supposed to go to 
school. 

Mother, tired and soul-racked as she is 
on her return, may even ask him if he 
went. 

Out in the streets Sonnie learns the art 
of prevarication to fine points; Sonnie 
has his 
with 


lies most beautifully. Sonnie 
offensive and defensive alliances 
the neighbor they drop 
remarks in mother’s hearing which bear 
the white lie out. 

Sonnie, however, doesn’t go to school. 
He joins the ranks of the truant-play- 
folk 


here, and he shoots “craps’’ behind the 


boys, and 


ers— ‘hookey players’’ say down 
billboards, smokes cigar stubs found in 
gutters, steals from grocers’ booths, and 
does such mischief as he can. 

By and by he is haled before the 
officials of the Juvenile Court for hear- 
Mother 


pleads her case. 


summoned, and she 
The father is dead, or 


1 


1S 


ing. 


‘ 
< 


has deserted her. There is this boy, 
younger sister, the little twins, to sup- 
port. The twins are left at the day- 
nursery mornings. Little sister is left 
at an aunt’s on the way to mother’s 
place of employment. Sonnie ought to 
be in school—but Mother is helpless to 
see to it that he goes there. Sonnie 
cries, begs for another chance. He gets 
it, starts for school,—and is ridiculed 
into truancy once more by ‘the gang”’ 
waiting for him. 

By and by Sonnie is committed to the 
charge of the good fathers’ school. 

They make themselves responsible for 


Son’s attendance, and he knows they 
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wield authority from the court such as he 
doesn’t believe his mother has; he knows 
they will find him, no matter where he 
and the gang are hiding; he knows it is 
his chance. and 
ahead awaits the Reform School, the 
incarnation of all that is most brutal, 
terrible and loathsome, in the mind of 
the American street-boy. 


last Disobey now 


The boy goes to school. 

He arrives on time; he learns his 
lessons; the fathers cannot complain. 

School is over, by and by, for the day; 
Son is free. 

He is Mother’s ward now; Mother is 
still away at work. As long as he com- 
mits no crime, even the police cannot 
order him from the public sidewalks and 
the streets. With the stroke of the 
clock the dismissal bell at St. 
Vineent’s, Cinderella, the Princess, re- 


and 
turns to her rags—the schoolboy be- 
comes the vagabond street-tough once 
more. 

Pitfalls in his path? 

Cincinnati is notoriously full of them. 

Good Father Joseph knew this. He 
knew also the plea of Him who wrote the 
Book on which he pins his faith. “ Lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil,”’ it is written. 

He resolved he would deliver those 
boys and the other orphans who stayed 
at the home, but who must be given a 
certain amount of freedom daily, from 
the evilsabout, as nearly as he knew how. 

He would interest those boys in some- 
thing, interest them so deeply that there 
would be no compelling, no asking them 
the schoolhouse recreation 


to stay in 


room, or in the section of the school- 
yard he would allot to this work; they 


would want to stay—stay overtime, of 


themselves. 
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What to find for the lads that should 
hold difficult 


exert such a was no 
problem. 

Father Joseph had been a boy once, in 
He too had had to 
He, too, had 


regarded school as a prison from which 


a village overseas. 


recite to pedant masters. 


Nature herself urged every corpuscle of 
blood to flee. 


teacher had come to school and showed 


red Then, one day, a 
the boys pictures of stained windows. 
He had shown them samples of stained 
glass; told them how the windows were 
made. He the 
bleeding hands, of fingers cut times with- 


read them story of 
out number in the fashioning of a design, 
but of how love of craft, pride in work, 
caused the artisan to forget all about 
this. 


the glass was colored in shades whose 


He told them of windows in which 


sources no man can now discover; he 
told them of the eternal fame and the 
glory of really big artists who did really 
big things in glass. 

Then, their interest aroused, and with 
the 
specimens of such glass he had borrowed 
told of the 
even greater renown, and the deeper 
the lot of the 
designer of that pattern of the glass. 


the setting sun filtering through 


and brought with him, he 


fascination which was 

Kvery boy keenly alert to his every 
word then, he turned to the simple 
blackboard 


patterns for 


and drawing basic 
this 


Then, with a few simple words of direc- 


began 
windows of glass. 
tion, he called the lad who was to be- 
come Father Joseph, and the other boys 
to the blackboards and bade them show 
their skill. 

Father Joseph has never quite out- 
lived the thrill of those moments, and of 
the later afternoons following, when the 
boys stayed after school, all voluntarily, 


to design new concepts for glass. Every 


so often, when a pattern was as perfect 
as they and the good teacher knew how 
to make it, 1t was copied—reduced in 


size of course, upon art paper, and 


packed very carefully, and dispatched to 


a big stained window producer in a 
distant city. Sometimes it returned, 
with polite regrets, and was stowed 


away, for all time. Sometimes, oh, 
glorious, unforgettable days, the pattern 
won a check! 

All of this interest, enthusiasm, joy, 
Father Joseph would bring to the street- 
the ‘‘ Arabs” 


the city’s worst streets. 


boys and the gamins of 
He asked those who believed they'd 
like to show their skill in drawing to stay 
after school next afternoon. 
Then he told them the story of his 
own boyhood—he touched sympathetic 


chords; he made what students of 


audience-work would term a heart to 
heart appeal. 

He went on, to the turning point in his 
career, the coming to love better, finer 
things, through an interest in the possi- 
bilities and the marvels of stained glass 

Then he, 


exquisite specimens, loaned by the big 


too, showed samples 

Cincinnati stained glass plants; he too 
drew basic models on the blackboards; 
he, too, set the boys to filling these in. 
new 


Father Joseph inaugurated a 


aim, a new goal, in the lives of those 
boys at that instant. 

Good-natured, but keen rivalry, boy 
with boy, sped like chained lightning 
through the group. 

This 


work. 


wasn’t school. This wasn’t 


This was fun, sport, skill—showing 
your powers, matched against the com- 
bined skill of the “ gang.”’ 
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Father Joseph guided, encouraged, 
gave helpful criticism. 

He taught now this elemental, now 
that one; he showed the boys the things 
absolutely necessary to a usable design. 

That and nearly 
every other afternoon since, the boys 
have been staying after school to work 
with Father Joseph. An hour is called 
“no hours is the usual 
After that Father 
Joseph himself urges them to leave; he 


afternoon, very 


time’’—two 


period for most. 
does not want brain or eyes or hands to 
He knows the 
need of recreation after such intensive 
work as is done here. 


tire, the nerves to fag. 


Just incidentally—suggesting; never 
compelling, as is done in other Cin- 
cinnati tells where 


they may see other specimens of stained 


schoolrooms—he 


glass worth the viewing. 

Here is a fine October evening—crisp 
and just right for hill climbing, isn’t it 
boys? All who wish will be welcome at 
St. Francis de Sales Church this evening. 
Just follow the South Norwood carline, 
or follow the inclined plane if you want 
to climb the hill. There is a sale and 
held at the parochial 
school up there this evening; the church 
will be well lighted; it is a splendid 
chance to study the marvelous stained 
windows there. 


supper being 


Possibly Father Joseph 
calls up the good authorities of St. 
Francis de Sales and tells them the story 
of the the 

street boys who are coming. 


fatherless and motherless 

Possibly 
he reminds of the words of the Master, 
where the Christ suggested that inas- 
much as one did it unto the least of these, 
they did it unto Him. 

Whatsoever, when the boys come, 
there are persons in plenty prepared to 


meet and greet them. There are men 


and women and nice girls and boys 


children who never otherwise would 


even notice the street boys—to 
them about. 


show 
Someone treats to 
Often the out- 
ing ends with a movie, things of that 
sort. 


ice- 


cream, to soda-water. 


Never a word of discipline; never so 
much as a flinch of the face at some of 
their innocent breaches of good man- 
Their hosts forget all about little 
offenses like that as they marvel at what 
Notice how 
the artist shaded the cheek in that figure 
of Mary. You will find that the blends 


of color give a life-like expression by 


ners. 


those boys can tell them. 


Do vou 
know just how stained glass artists pro- 
duce No? 


and how the 


both daylight and lamplight. 


those sundown? 


Well, it’s done in this way 


effects of 


boys do delight to tell! 

Environment, close contact with what 
the boys call nice people, is accomplish- 
ing with those boys, what a thousand 
thrashings, ten thousand lectures on the 
ethics of good conduct and as many ser- 
mons, to say nothing of indeterminate 
sentences in the reform school would not 
do. 

This isn’t the place for a story of 
making good boys out of the worst sort 
of bad boys, however; so to another, 
wholly different side of the tale: 

The boys return from their excursions, 
crammed with new ideas, filled with 
inspiration. 

They stay after school next day and 
next day and the next day, working 
harder than ever toward fresh goals. 

Already, much of their work is of good 
service to whosoever would build a 
stained window where-so-e’er. 

Not long since, in connection with a 
great exposition at Cincinnati, displays 
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were made of some of the designs made 
by the boys. 

The accompanying photograph of 
some of the best of these patterns fails 
absolutely to tell the message of the rare 
syuthetic beauty of each individual 
pattern, because, of course, almost all 
color effects are omitted here. 

Cincinnati—art-loving, home-loving, 
color-loving Cincinnati especially—stood 
wonder-eyed, amazed, before the easels 
with the patterns. 

The display is the ever-recurrent 
theme for conversation in all manner of 
cultured circles ever since the close of 
the Exhibition. Cincinnati, in fact, 
has developed a new interest since the 
display was made there—and over Cin- 
cinnati, naturally, the stained glass 
lovers are insisting, each in turn, that 
there shall be no two patterns of the 
glass worth showing guests and others 
which may be even nearly counterparts. 

A new demand for stained glass over 


one of the largest cities of the Mid-West 
with an equally insistent demand for 
patterns, each one different from all 
others, is putting stained glass makers to 
it, to meet it with what work they can 
supply. 

Failing absolutely to meet this un- 
precedented demand for patterns for the 
glass, it follows—but there—that would 
be telling! 

It wouldn’t be fair to those local 
manufacturers to state where other, more 
distant producers might hear and so 
send their own agents to the city to 
purchase prize designs from that field, 
how, every so often a glass producer and 
a boy, with Father Joseph by to advise 
and sign contracts in the name of that 
minor, come to certain conclusions 
conclusions spelling checks which lead 
to greater and ever greater rivalry, effort, 
perfection among the worthless, raga- 
muffin hookey-players they once were, 
at the St. Vincent Boys’ School! 
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The First Thanksgiving 


AMELIA D. WHITE 


HARACTERS. To be chosen to 

suit the size and ability of the class 
and named for the various pilgrims who 
came in the Mayflower. 

Stage Directions. A fireplace made by 
pasting imitation gray, brown and black 
stones upon large sheets of white tag 
board, pasting the tag board together, 
nailing a stick to the top and middle and 
placing the sticks on the edges at the top 
and bottom of the blackboard in the 
corner of the room. 

A fire may be represented by red 
crepe paper and kindling wood, and a 
teakettle may be hung on a stick sup- 
ported on the bottom blackboard ledge, 
thus giving the appearance of a real fire. 

The windows may be made by pasting 
squares of wax paper on the blackboard 
to represent the window panes and strips 
of crepe paper to represent the curtains. 

A real pan tree and cupboard will add 
much to the colonial interest of the room 
A 
small tree with branches cut to form 


and can be very easily obtained. 


pegs and fastened to a board will make 
the pan tree. The cupboard is even 
more easily obtained and can be set on 
the blackboard ledge. The children will 
be only too glad to furnish pans for the 
tree and cups for the board. If a more 
elaborate display of dishes is desired, cut- 
paper dishes may be made and pasted on 
the blackboard to represent a closet of 
dishes. 

A spinning wheel and a cradle can be 
easily constructed of the 
brighter and more ambitious boys and 


by some 
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girls of the class and will add much to the 
picturesqueness of the stage decorations. 

Four legs with a flat board between 
them and on top of them serve as the 
basis for the spinning wheel. Upon the 
top board are pasted two sticks upon 
which cotton or wool is fastened for the 
spinning and in the middle are fastened 
two more boards with a hole in the top of 
-ach to support the wheel. 

The wheel is made of a small sized 
barrel hoop with two sticks pasted 
diagonally across it and a hole drilled 
through the middle of them. The 
wheel supported by stick run 
through the holes in the supporting bars. 
The wheel is thus enabled to spin when 
pushed by the hand. A thread fastened 
to the wool and run over the wheel to the 
person who is supposed to be spinning, 
gives the impression that the wheel 
works if she keeps the wheel moving with 
her other hand. 


is 


a 


There are various ways in which a 
cradle can be constructed from wood or 
cardboard. 

A scout pan with a long handle will 
make a good representation of a warming 
pan and candles, candlesticks, round 
braided rugs, tablecloths, brooms, guns 
and other necessary articles will all be 
furnished by children upon request. 
The for a 


yageant of this kind may be made in the 
£ i 


‘ 
< 


Costumes. costumes 


classroom by the aid of the teacher from 
crepe paper, colored construction paper 
and heavy tag board. 

Pilgrim These 


y , ¥ 
Women’s Costumes. 
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consist of a straight strip of grey crepe 
paper shirred and sewed together, an 
overhead blouse made the width of the 
paper with extra pieces sewed on for 


sleeve length. A white apron with 
paper strings, a large white collar 


fastened to the waist and a grey paper 
bonnet with a white paper frill over the 
front. These costumes may be made 
for a cost of thirty cents apiece. 


Men’s The 


tumes consist of white paper cuffs, shoe 


Costumes. men’s (cos- 
and pants buckles and a grey paper cape. 
The pilgrim hats are made by taking a 
strip of paper and measuring the child’s 
head. This measurement is then care- 
fully traced twice onto a heavy tag board 
and cut out as illustrated. The crown 
is then rolled and fastened with paper 
clips, the top then cut out and the points 
turned it the 


Each point must be pasted under a 


and is set into crown. 
separate strip of paper in order to make 
it hold. 
same manner and last of all a black band 


and a white buckle are added to the out- 


The brim is then pasted in the 


side. 
The Indian 
tumes consist of a headdress made of a 
strip of black tag board with feathers 
pasted or sewed to it and a colored crepe 
paper blanket or shawl, a fishing rod, 
tomahawk, 


Indian Costumes. cos- 


and 
The women’s headdress has two long 
braids of black raffia added to it and 
they carry either a basket or water jug 
of some kind. 


a or a bow arrows. 


Very good feathers may be made from 
different colored pieces of construction 
paper. 

Characters. 'To be chosen to suit the 
size and ability of the class and named 
for the Mayflower passengers. 


Scenes. All scenes may take place in 
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the same stage setting at various times of 
the day. Night is produced by lowering 
the shades and lighting the candles. 
Day is produced in like manner by 
raising the shades and putting out the 
candles. 


PART I 
Evening 


(Dame Bradford knitting before fire- 
place. Dame Winslow spinning. Pris- 
cilla Mullins singing a lullaby to a 
Pilgrim baby, represented by a doll.) 

DAME 
for supper? 


SRADFORD: What shall we do 
Now that the children 
have eaten I doubt if there be anything 
left for the men when they return from 
their work. 
meal left in the bin so that we may make 


Priscilla, see if there be any 


porridge. 

PRISCILLA (after putting the baby in the 
cradle): What shall we do for supper, 
there be no meal in the bin? 

Dame WInNsLow: Perhaps the men 
may bring fish or wild birds for supper. 

(Enter William Bradford) 


Wiitutam Braprorp: Good evening, 
Dame Bradford, what have we for sup- 
per? 


DaMeE Braprorp: The children ate all 
the porridge. We have nothing unless 
you brought it. 

Witui1AM Braprorp: | have nothing, 
the birds flew away from my sword and I 
had no more bullets. Alas! what shall 
(William Bradford 
sits down by fireplace, putting head on 
hand and proceeds to think.) 

Dame WINsLow: Perhaps the others 
may bring fish or birds. 


we do for supper? 


(Enter second man.) 
Seconp Man: Good evening, Dame 
Bradford, what have we for supper? 
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Dame Braprorp: The children ate all 
the porridge. We have nothing unless 
you brought it. 

1 had 
no more bullets and the birds were too 
swift for my sword. Alas! what shall 
(Sits down as William 


SeEcoND Man: I have nothing. 


we do for supper? 
Bradford has done.) 

Dame Winstow: Perhaps the others 
will bring something. 

In this manner anywhere from threeto 
five or six men may enter and sit around 
the fire. 
turn repeats: 


After all have entered, each in 
“Alas! what shall we do 
for supper?”’ 

Dame Braprorp: Perhaps if we go 
to bed the good God will provide food 
tomorrow. 

PrisciLLa: I shall go warm the beds 


for you. (She takes the warming pan 
pretending to fill it with coals and goes out. 
Each of the men in turn now bow to Dame 
Bradford and Dame Winslow as they say 
CGood-night.) 

End of Part | 


PART II 

Same Room, Morning of Next Day 
(Enter Dame Bradford and Priscilla.) 
Dame Braprorp: We must at least 
blow up the fire so that we may be warm. 
Dame Brad- 
ford sweeps hearth, puts away warming 
Enter William Bradford. 

WILLIAM BRADFORD: Good 
Dame Bradford. 


get more kindling. 


Prise illa hlows on fire. 


pan, ete. 
morning, 
Perhaps | had better 

He Joes out the side 
door. 

(Enter one other all of the 
Pilgrim mien, Pilgrim wmomen and SOV 
Pilgrim children. As they 


enter each one bows to Dame Bradford and 


after the 
ive or six 


SaYS (ood morning, Dame Bradford.”’ 


When all have entered all pilgrims 
bow their heads and sing: 


“Father we thank thee for the night, 
And for the blessed morning light, 
For rest and food and loving care, 
And all that makes the world so fair. 


‘Help us to do the things we should 
To be to others kind and good 

In all we do in work or play 

To grow more loving every day.”’ 
WILLIAM BRADFORD AND CAPTAIN 
MILES STANDISH: Come men, we shall 
food somewhere 


die if we cannot get 


today. All of the men go out to find 
food. 
Dame Braprorp: Come children, | 


am sorry but we have no porridge. You 
will have to play until the men bring us 
something to eat. All children go out to 
play. 

PrisciLLa: Alas! What shall we do for 
food? 

Dame Braprorp: Alas! What. shall 
we do for food? (Other Pilgrim women 
repeat the same.) 

Enter first child.) 

First Curiip (crying): Iam so hungry. 

Dame Braprorp: | have nothing for 
you, go and play. (Child goes out crying. 
This repeated by the other children, all 
except the last one.) 

Enter last child.) 
Look! Look! I 


the little Indian gave it to me. 


Last CHILD: have 
bread, 
It is good to eat. 

Dame Braprorp: Where is the little 
Indian? Go bring her here. 

Enter same child with Indian child and 
Indian squaw. Dame Bradford shows here 
the empty porridge pot and the empty meal 
sack. Shows here the empty dishes and 


points to the bread which the little Indian 
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& - sail ws 
Wil PEG”, SRI PIES 
SHOWING THE SPINNING WHEEL 
and the Pilgrim child are eating. The 
squaw goes out with her baby. 
Dame Braprorp: | wonder if she will 


come again? 

(Enter child with squaw and another 
squaw. First squaw carries a large basket 
full of ears of corn. Second squaw carries 
two stones, a large flat one and small 
The Indians sit on the floor 
and proceed to take the corn from the cob 
They then 
put it into a pot and indicate that it is to be 
Some of the rest they mix with a 
little water and put on the large flat stone. 
Dame 


Bradford now goes to closet and returns 


round one. 
and grind it with the stones. 
cooke d. 
This stone they put near the fire. 


with a string of beads which she puts on 
the squaw’s neck. The squaw bows, leaves 


the basket of corn and then qoes away.) 


DaME BrapFrorp (stirring the kettle): 
Now we shall have porridge and bread 
for dinner. Thanks be given to God. 

PriscrttaA: I shall go find all the 
children, they must be so hungry. 

Dame Wins tow: I shall go call the 
men. 

DAME Brapropp: I shall go to church 
to give thanks to God for our food. 


End of Part II 


PART III 
Evening of Same Day 


(Pilgrim men and women sitting around 


fire.) 


fish ‘ 
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WiLuiAM Braprorpb: But, what shall 
One basket of corn will 
food? A knock 


we do for food. 
not long last for Ls 
heard at the door.) 

CapTrain MILEs STANDISH: Open the 
door, John. (Enter three or four Indians 
carrying baskets of corn and one carrying 
a large white chicken and long strings of 
[The fish may be made of pape r}.) 


Welcome White Men 


We have come to help you 


SAMOSET: 
Welcome. 
and to smoke the peace pipe with you. 
(The white 


circle on the floor and the pipe is passed 


Indians and men make a 


around, each one taking an imaginary puff 


at it.) 


ALL THE INDIANS: We are your 
brothers and friends now. 
ALL THE PiLGrimMs: We are your 


(The Indians 


lay their corn, fish and chicken in the laps 


brothers and friends also. 


of the Pilgrim women and stand up.) 
WILLIAM BraprorD: Where did you 
get your corn and how did you catch 
so many fish? 
SaMOsET: We catch the fish 
rivers. 


the 
In the spring we get many fish, 


in 


we put three or four fish in a hole in 
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the ground also three or four of these 
pieces of corn, cover up the hole and 
soon more corn grows. 

CapTAIN MILEs STANDISH. Let us buy 
corn from you this winter and in the 
spring you may show us how to plant 
and grow it. How to shoot with a bow 
and arrow and how to catch fish in the 
river. 

SAMOSET: We will sell you corn and 
teach you how to grow it. (The Indians 
de part.) 

Dame Braprorp: Thanks be to God 
and let us all go to bed. (All depart for 
hed.) 


End of Part III 


PART IV 


Karly Morning in Spring 


All Pilgrim men and women in the 
room.) 

Dame Braprorp: The day is_ just 
right. 


WiLuiaAM Braprorp (looking out the 
window): Yes, here comes Samoset with 
the other Indians. I hope we can get a 
great many fish today. (Enter Indians.) 

SAMOSET: Now we will get fish today 
so that we may plant our corn. Come 
let 
men go out.) 

Dame Braprorp: I am glad we are 
to have plenty to eat next 
(Enter the Pilgrim children. 
to the in turn 
‘Look, look, Dame Bradford, they are 


planting corn. 


us hurry. (/ndians and Pilgrim 


winter. 
Each one 
window 


goes saying): 


I shall run and help 


GOD MADE THE COUNTRY, 
WONDER, THEN, THAT HEALTH 
AND LEAST BE THREATENED, IN 


0 JO00000000000000000005i 


AND 
AND 
THE FIELD 


100000 


Pe | 


also.”” (Children all go out and Dame 
Bradford sSwee ps floor and begins to knit. 
WILLIAM stretches 


and sits down heavily) Oh, I am so tired 


BRADFORD (enters, 
All the men enter in same manner sitting 
The 
last man to enter staggers, falls and lies 
on the floor.) 


down and saying the same thing. 


End of Part IV 
PART V 
Dame Bradford, other Pilgrim wonen 
and childre n, sitting and standing in room) 
SAMOSET (ood 
Bradford, 
ripe ear of corn. 


ente ring morning, 


Dame I bring you the first 
Enter other Indians 
and Pilgrims carrying baskets and ears of 
Corin.) 
SAMOSET: We, the Indians, invite you 
to our corn feast 
Dame BraprorbD: No, no, let us give 
vou a feast. 
WILLIAM No, no, let 


the Indians and Pilgrims, all feast to- 


BRADFORD: us, 
gether and give thanks to God for our 
food and his great kindness. 

INDIANS AND 


(Each 


Pinerims: Yes, yes, 
Indian Pilgrim 


now states what he will bring to the feast 


yes, ete. and 
and goes out to get it.) 


End of Part V 


PART VI 
(All Indians and Pilgrims standing or 
sitting and eating, the feast having been 
provided for by their parents and the 


te acher. ) 


MAN MADE THE TOWN. WHAT 
VIRTUE SHOULD MOST ABOUND, 
AND GROVES.—C owper 
000700 Iooo000005 
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Organization of a School Art Bazaar 


BEULA M. WADSWORTH 


HE School Art Bazaar, as a project 
including all schools of a system, 
involves valuable results from several 

standpoints. 
l. 


in its exhibition feature an argument to 


As a publicity agent, it presents 


patrons and taxpayers which will com- 
It 


presents concrete evidence of practical 


mand their interest and attention. 


results from public expenditure. 
9) 


2. It meets a social need in bringing 
together teachers, parents and children 
from all school districts and strengthens 
good feeling though their common 
interest. 


9 
». 


It solidifies the organization of the 
art department when a fine spirit of co- 
operation is developed through teachers 


and 


director working together for a 
common end. 
$. It is educational from the art 


standpoint because each school has an 
opportunity to observe the highspots of 
arranged 
to 


which, when 


be 


other schools, 


thus together, can compared 


advantage. 


5. A sale or bazaar puts a business 
valuation upon art products and this 
stimulates creative abilityand the study 
of art in relation with the industrial and 
commercial world. Through selling, a 
real experience in salesmanship is fur- 
nished the pupils who take part. 

6. It provides a financial income to 
supplement the schoo! budget, and this 
can provide such additional supplies, 
equipment, and decorations for school- 
rooms teachers, and the 


as 


pupils. 
administration together decide upon. 
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The initial idea of this project may 
start in a teachers’ meeting at which time 
the values and work involved are dis- 
At this the 
operation of school superintendent and 


cussed. about time co- 
principals is secured through confer- 
For 


beginning should be made about a yea 


ences. a Christmas bazaar, its 
in advance, so that pupils’ interest in 
turn may be aroused and art work mad 
and saved with this object definitely in 
view. The accumulation of articles for 
the sale may be planned in several ways. 
It has been found satisfactory for each 
pupil to make a gift to the school of one 
piece of work each semester; and through 
teacher guidance the work given for the 
be that 


number of articles come from 


Bazaar may planned so a 


limited 


each problem—the pupil giving the kind 


of thing he excels in making. This 
avoids having too many things of a 


similar «nature. These carefully 
stored away until the time nears for the 
final Parallel the 


cumulation of sale material, the saving 


are 


event. with ac- 


of mountable art work borrowed from 
the pupils for exhibition only may well 
be under way also. 

At a meeting of teachers in the follow- 
ing September, the beginning of definite 
Chair- 
men of the following committees may be 


arrangements should be made. 


elected, or appointed by the director, as 


the group prefers: Place, Construction, 


Transportation, Advertising, Finance, 


and Program, and these chairmen may 
appoint the members of their respective 
committees. The list 


of committees 
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together with the definition of duties of 
each committee are duplicated and sent 
to each teacher. 

If a mimeographed bulletin with news 
and announcements concerning the pro- 
ject can be sent to each teacher each 
week after the first fall meeting, it will 
stimulate efficiency all along the line. 

At the October meeting of teachers, 
reports of committees are made as to 
definite place and date of Bazaar, 
ad- 
vertising, and plan for construction of 


admission fee, arrangements for 


booths. The place should be near the 
heart of the city and should be large 
enough to permit of booths being built 
The date 
should not be later than the first week in 


within, one for each school. 


December, as Christmas shopping these 


days begins early. Using Friday 


evening, Saturday, and Saturday even- 
ing permits of the least interference with 
school classes. A ten cent general 
found very 


satisfactory, with Saturday morning free 


admission fee has been 


for school children. As to advertising 
each school will be appointed for the 
designing and placing of posters in its 


A VIEW OF THE SCHOOL BAZAAR AT KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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own district. Each school will also be 
assigned a certain few to place in the 
down town section. A suggestion for 
the illustrations for the posters is the 
“still life’’ 


A high school art class might 


drawing from arrangements 
of gifts. 
provide a linoleum or wood cut for 
decorating the handbills. These hand- 
bills may be printed in the school print 
shop. One or more down town windows 
may be engaged in which to exhibit 
samples of the gifts to be sold. Each 
school may be assigned the contribution 
of a certain number and kind of articles 
for this purpose. Of course very artistic 
window cards should go with each dis- 
play. A gradually increasing number of 
news items about the Bazaar should ap- 
pear periodically in the local newspaper. 
A seale drawing showing the layout of 
the entire floor space for the booths 
together with dimensions of individual 
booths should be presented at this meet- 
ing. 
hung on a simple booth framework, a 


If exhibit mounts are strung and 


quick meansof forming walls is provided. 
The well lettered sign cards indicating 


names of schools for the respective booth 
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under the direction 
of one teacher in order that the lettering 
With 
the size of the exhibit space decided, 


should be made 


may be uniform in size and style. 


exhibits can now be definitely prepared. 
The setting aside of one booth for the 
serving of tea and cakes for a small fee, 
makes an attractive feature in the plan. 
The responsibility of this might be faken 
by one of the art clubs. 

A meeting in early November may 
well be given over to making of the 
part in the detailed 
Estimating of needs and 


major plans. 
sources of 
tables and exhibit cases is necessary. A 
schedule of student clerks and cashiers 
for each booth should be worked out. 
The sales system should be carefully 
planned, based on a study of store 
methods of recording sales and handling 
money. Class lessons in recording sales, 
making change, wrapping and _ tying 
parcels and business etiquette may well 
precede the sale. Articles sold previous 
to the sale to the maker or to some other 
marked 
dicating on the label to whom sold 


person should be “sold” in- 


These articles may be retained for 


exhibition if there is room. The making 
of attractive price tags is a good art 
problem. Comparison of pupils’ work 
with commercial products will form a 
The ad- 
vertising committee may now inquire 
the 
gift assortments at the different schools 


basis of estimate as to prices. 


concerning the ‘leaders’? among 
and incorporate them in the news stories 
for the press. A large sign made of sign 
cloth mounted on a wooden framework 
should be prepared for placing in front 
of the building in which the Bazaar is to 


be held. The finance committee should 
The 


date for the first showing of the posters 


engage the printing of the tickets. 
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and sale of tickets may be determined at 
this time and a plan made for the dis- 
tribution of the latter to the teachers 
One ticket given as a reward to children 
selling ten is suggested. A program for 
and 
should be published just previous to the 
opening, lends pleasure to visitors and 


each afternoon evening, which 


and orchestral 


music rather than features of a dramatic 


may consist of vocal 
nature, for people can enjoy hunting for 
bargains and listen to music at the same 
time. A courteous 


the Bazaar together with complementary 


announcement of 


tickets may be sent to the superintend- 
ent, members of the Board of Education 
and others. 

At the last meeting of teachers in the 
third week in November, final arrange- 
ments are completed. The construction 
committees now order the lumber for the 
booths and arrange for necessary help 
and the time for the building work. 
The transportation committee sets a 
time and arranges for drays to transfer 
the 
The finance committee 


exhibits, tables, ete., to stage of 


action. sched- 
ules relays of persons to collect admis- 
fees and tickets at 
instructs each school to render to the 


sion the door and 


committee an accurate account of its 


own receipts, expenses, and net pro- 
ceeds, and to return all unsold tickets. 
Money for tickets sold at each building 
and receipts for gift sales during the 
retained in the respective 
The 


proportionately 


Bazaar are 


building funds. committee pre- 


pares to assess each 
school to meet general bills if door re- 
ceipts do not take care of them, and if 
door receipts are in excess of expenses 
they are divided among the schools in 
proportion to the enrollment in each. 


The time is announced when all teachers 
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and helpers are to report at the exhibit 
place to make everything ready for the 
opening hour. 

As things are assembled, the art direc- 
tor acts as a general manager and sees 
that the work of all committees moves 
along efficiently, while each building 
representative furnishes her own sup- 
ply of tacks, hammers, scissors, paste, 
paper, paper table covers, or whatever 
general materials are needed and where 
quantities is a 


purchasing in large 


saving. After the opening of the Bazaar 
when the crowds are circulating from 
one to another of the miniature “ Christ- 
mas Shops,” the director is on hand to 
assist here and there and to meet people 
in a social way. 

When the definite 
arrangements should be made for the 
taking down of all construction work, 


event is over, 


disposing of lumber, and the returning 


of all properties to their respective 
buildings. The financial committee. 
which may consist of but one person 


called the treasurer, pays the general 
bills and assembles into one report the 
individual school accounts, and renders 
the totals. This itemized report may 
be mimeographed and sent out to all 
concerned. 

The publie school art department of 
the city of Kalamazoo, Michigan, with 
schools which worked the 


twelve out 


organization, cleared 


SOOO at 


above plan of 


approximately Christmas 
Bazaars occurring two successive years. 
The 


beautiful was the chief objective in this 


making of schoolrooms more 
city for the expenditure of the proceeds. 


But that is another story. 
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The Attitude of the Employer Toward 
The Continuation School 


ARNOLD LEVITAS 


HERE are as many diverse atti- 

tudes and opinions among em- 
ployers of labor toward trade education 
as there are among any other class or 
group of society. of the em- 
ployers are so strongly convinced of the 
benefits of trade education that they are 
willing to contribute all of their efforts 
and their wealth toward its success. 
Among these we will find the men who- 
at some previous time—had appealed to 
the legislatures of their respective 
states for the establishment of Con- 
tinuation There are others, 
however, who are either indifferent or 
against any kind of trade education. 
Among the latter class we will find men 
who are either poorly informed as to 
the needs of the times or who are simply 
born contrary. 

It is possible to find a great many 
people who will speak, and even act, 
against a plan—though they know little 
or nothing about it, and are not taking 
the trouble to inform themselves—and 
it is sometimes hard to convince these 
people of their error, because “It hurts 


Some 


Schools. 


man’s pride to say ‘I do not know.’”’ 
Fortunately, there are many among 
the employing class who always are 
ready to learn and willing to be con- 
vinced; and among these lies the greatest 
field of endeavor and hope of ac- 
complishment of the advocates of the 


Continuation School education and 
training. The Bronx Continuation 


School, New York City, is a fine illus- 


tration of the truth of this statement; 
for in the two years of its existence it 
has won over most of the employers 
willing to be convinced, 
many who were formerly indifferent, 
and some who were actually hostile. 
The instructors of the school are not 
only teachers—they also act as voca- 
tional advisors, placement officers, 
intermediaries between employer and 
employee, and in every other capacity 
in the interest and welfare of the young 
men and young women in their charge. 
One of the aims of the school and its 
instructors is to convince the employer 
of the necessity of paying his employee 
for the four hours of school attendance 
each week. The employer’s answer to 
such a request is usually to the effect 


who were 


that it is hard enough for him to lose the 
young man’s services for four hours each 
week without also having to pay him 
for the lost time. 

The just 
answer in some cases, and they are well 
prepared to refute it. They, first of all, 
explain to the employer that the time 
spent in the school is not lost, but, be- 


instructors expect this 


cause of the education and training 
which the employee gets, he is better for 
his work—which, in the end, is as much 
for the benefit of the employer as it is 
of the employee. 

The employer, thereupon, may intro- 
duce another objection, and that is that 
the young man is not usually scrupulous 
in his relations with his employer. If 
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he finds another job, with better pay, 
he will leave the old one without much 
hesitation. Therefore, the benefit of 
the training which the boy gets at the 
school, would, under these circum- 
stances, go to the employer who has 
made no sacrifices. 

This objection may also be easily 
answered in the following way: An 
employee will think twice before leaving 
an employer who treats him right. If 
the boy’s reason for leaving is because 
of insufficient the four 
pay will work in the employer's favor 
rather than against it. The employer 
who pays his employee for the four 
hours of school attendance will have a 
greater hold on him than the one who 
not pay. In a would 
really be an advantage to the employer 
to pay his employee for the four hours. 
It would also inspire the young man 
with more loyalty and goodwill toward 
his employer—all of which would be 
noticeable in the services of the young 
man, which 


hours’ 


wages, 


does sense, it 


would be of a_ higher 
grade. 

In getting the employer to pay his 
employee for the four hours, we achieve 
not only a direct result, but we also 
forestall any other objections which the 
employer might raise in regard to his 
employee’s' school attendance. His 
paying his employee is good indication 
that the employer is in sympathy with 
the school 


which is one of the aims of 
the institution. 


I hate a thing done by halves 


it boldly; if it be wrong, leave it undone 


How successful the Bronx Continua- 
tion School has been in winning over 
employers may be gleaned from the 
following instance, an incident in the 
printing class: About a year and a 
half ago, I had occasion to take a census 
of the employers of the young men at- 
tending my class and their attitude 
toward Continuation School training. 
Among the the 
students was one regarding the four 
hours’ pay, and I learned that, out of a 
total of 117 boys, 68 were not paid for 
the four 
which seemed rather discouraging. A 
few weeks 


questions asked of 


hours of school attendance. 


ago, another was 
taken; and this time, out of a total of 
142, only 7 were not paid. 


census 


This incident shows conclusively that 
employers have at last the 
justice of paying their employees for the 
four 


realized 


hours and its advantages. It 
shows also that they have recognized 
the value of trade instruction for their 
employees. 

The result of the census in the print- 
ing 
instance of the many which may be 
cited. We in the school have noticed 
remarkable improvements within the 


class is, of course, merely one 


course of one year in the attitude not 
only of the employer, but also in that of 
If things 
go along and progress as well as they 
have until now, we may expect some fine 


the employee and his parents. 


results as a sequence of the efforts of 
the school officials. 


If it be right, do 
Gilpin 
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Art Education and the N.E.A. 


AN APPEAL TO ART 


EDUCATORS IN FAVOR OF 


4 CLOSER AFFILIATION 


WITH GENERAL EDUCATION 


JANE 


“VER since it has become so evident 
+ that there is an obvious and appall- 
ing lack of interest on the part of general 
educators in art education, I have been 
the that 
make for so peculiar a lack of interest in 


trving to search out causes 
something that none of us can get far 
from no matter how ruthlessly we may 
assign it to a space outside of our little 
world of living. As long as art choices 
are involved every time we select any 
that the 
choosing of suitable clothing and fur- 


material thing, it is certain 
nishings and houses and books and auto- 
mobiles and advertising and dishes are 
not problems peculiar to the artist or 
the art the 
person who announces so forcibly on all 

that he 
line with a ruler”’ 


even to teacher. Even 


occasions “can not draw a 


straight and knows 


nothing about art has to choose clothing 


and a thousand less obvious things 
every day—things which involve dis- 


criminating choice, judgment, and selec- 
tion. So you see, that the thing which 
he has tried so hard to escape like the 
good fairy of the fairy tales, is every- 
where around and cannot be frightened 
away merely by loud grumbling and the 
bromidic remark that it is a fad and a 
frill. 

Naturally, | began my investigations 
into the causes of such ridiculous re- 
marks by searching carefully through a 
stack of back numbers of the Journal 
of the National Education 


see what it contained on the subject of 


Association to 
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art teaching. Ilooked vainly. I found 


almost nothing. ‘“A_ visitor from 


Mars” 


there was such a thing as art in the 


would never have dreamed that 


educational equipment of the boys and 


girls of our country. I never found any 


direct allusion to art as a part of educa- 


tion. No positive allusion and_ not 


even a negative allusion that would 
have put it into the ranks of those 
subjects of debated value. In the 


advertising sections at the back of all 
the Journals, I that 


commercial companies had placed ads 


found ambitious 
for picture-prints and paste and color 
and paints and pencils, and 
but that as that 


advertisements for the tools with 


scales, 

crayons, was as far 
went 
which we work and no mention of the 
itself. In 


found reproductions of posters made by 


work one or two issues, | 
art departments to advertise something 
that 


This, of course, dimly suggested the 


some town wanted to put over. 


value of our art knowledge in doing 


things. But even posters are only one 
small phase of art education and surely 
only a means to an end and not even the 
most important part of art education at 
that! 

In presenting this argument to those 
interested in art, there is no need to 
reiterate the values of the subject, nor 
the principles on which it is based, nor 
the countless uses of them. Those of us 
who believe with Arthur Wesley Dow 
that and that 


“art is choice” “whoever 


ISO) 
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eares about what he chooses is working 
in art’’ have no qualms as to the value 
of our field and its ultimate place in 
education. Nevertheless, its present 
isolation and the tendency among those 
‘‘administering’’ education to classify it 
as a fad and frill is a sad commentary on 


our standards of living. It is too 
serious a commentary to be lightly 
passed over and explained. Even 


though the Carnegie Foundation were 
to issue a dozen more statements claim- 
ing art to be a non-essential, we know 
that such statements are mere words. 
And words cannot alter the facts of the 
case—-words never have altered facts! 
Yet we also know that these words set 
forth at a crucial time can blind us to 
the facts and cloud our sight so that we 
lose the reality in the haze of the moment. 
Equally forceful and true words must 
be planned to offset the false ones. 
We must furnish for people at large, the 
‘‘raw material” in order that they may 
think straight on art. As yet, we have 
not done this as clearly as is necessary. 
And strange as it may seem, even our 
brilliant think 
constructively unless they are given 
to think Is it 
that trained 
people and a few with natural inclina- 


most thinkers cannot 


material about. so 


strange then, only art 
tions toward art have done any thinking 
on the subject? 

This brings me back in a circle to my 
original interest in what the Journal of 
Education prints and in the various 
departments and meetings of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Every 
general educator in this country reads 
the Journal with more or less intelligent 
likewise, he follows the 
reports of the various committees and 
their The 


interest, and 


meetings. Journal is an 


ISI 


obvious way of reaching educators all 
over the country in all phases and fields 
of education. For this reason, | want 
to urge some sort of affiliation with the 
N. E. 


people 


A. as the next big step that art 
must take. Our 
leaders have done much to give art 


former art 
teaching its present status. Our present 
leaders are doing much in interpreting 
the scope of art to those who are con- 
But it 
seems evident that at last we are ready 
take 


definite connection with other phases of 


nected with the teaching of art. 


to a which will give us 


step 


education and which will place art 
teaching definitely in line with, and as 
a contributor to the program of general 
education. This step is up to those of 
us who are dealing with the problems of 
teaching art. There is no hindrance nor 
bright red tape held out by the N. E. A. 
As soon as we decide that it is best for us 
to affiliate, 
simple matter. In a recent letter, Miss 
Winn, the Director of 


School Service for the N. 


the actual affiliation is a 


Klementary 
EK. A. 


‘I agree that art deserves an important 


writes 


place in the curriculum of the schools 
If rightly taught, it is a wonderful asset 
to children when they go out into the 


world.’’ There is as vet, in the 
National Edueation Association, not 
even a committee for the study of the 
problem of art education. It is small 


wonder that art is a missing word in the 
N. & A. 
every other phase of school interest is 
all the 


sciences, physical training, the library 


publications. Practically, 


represented, including social 
ete. 

There is an urgent need for putting 
best before the 
average town or city superintendent or 


our work in its form 


principal, for in most cases he is badly 






























ART EDUCATION AND THE N. E. 





A. 





WELLING 








in need of art educating. Often, he has 
no concept of art as a real need. A 
questionnaire sent out last fall to the 
superintendents of schools in one of the 
most prominent of the middle western 
The 


replies were astonishing evidence, so 


states was sadly illuminating. 
astonishing that it seems kinder to omit 
the name of the state. The skillful 
questionnaire drewforth the information 
that nine out of ten of these worthy 
school administrators considered art as 
a disciplinary subject to develop motor 
control and skill, or something faddish 
and frillish not yet weeded out of the 
curriculum. Only a few checked the 
question asking if art teaching were 
related to the development of judgment 
and appreciation of the things that must 
Who 


It seemed so very tragic 


be selected to supply daily needs. 
is at fault? 
until I thought of the tremendous strides 
that art teaching has taken in the past 
fifteen or twenty years since the average 
school superintendent had any direct 
contact with it. He had most naturally 
based his opinion on the only data that 
had been forced on his attention, i. e., 
the drawing instruction doled out to 
him in his impressionable childhood by 
means of drawing book and brush. He 
never troubled to look into the 
His childish distaste had 


had 
matter since. 
lingered. And there is a reason. 

It is often said that the respect and 
prominence of any subject 
largely on the vision of those teaching 
the subject. By connecting with the 
N. E. A., we art people can act together 
in such a way as to bring the worth- 


depends 


whileness of our subject clearly before 
the eyesof those controlling the applica- 
tions” of Art 


education. education 


should be put on a basis which will show 
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its worth to the general educator and 
the public. It is necessary merely to 
name a committee and ask that this 
committee be appointed to study and 
make a report on the question of art 
education. If this committee finds 
sufficient interest and support among 
art people of all parts of the country 
then it will be time to arrange for a 
permanent department of art education 
in the N. E. A. On of the 
N. E. A. charter and by-laws there is an 
explanation of the few steps involved 


page 11 


in the appointment of such a committee 
or the establishment of a new depart- 
ment. 
sentative of both the Eastern and the 
Western Arts Associations. It would 
be organized primarily to connect art 


This committee would be repre- 


education with the general educational 
program by bringing it to the attention 
of general educators. Such experts in 
curriculum-making as Dr. Franklin 
Sobbitt of the University of Chicago, 
and Dr. Frederick Bonser, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, have 
already made careful provision for art 
the curriculum 
makers who are lacking in a realization 
of the need for art education. It is the 
average superintendent and principal of 


education. It is not 


schools, the field administrative forces 
in education. 

If we expect and demand the atten- 
tion of general educators to art educa- 
tion, I have an idea that the attention 
will begin to come to us more rapidly 
than at Is it not time that 
there national committee for 
study of art education appointed so that 


present. 
was a 


we may be adequately represented in our 
general program meetings and publica- 
tions? Why do we need to delay when 
the need is so urgent? 
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A THANKSGIVING CUT-OUT 





HELPS FOR PRIMARY AND GRADE TEACHERS 


This Department will be conducted under the supervision of Miss Jessie Todd of the Department of 
Education, Chicago University 





A Thanksgiving Cut-Out 


GRACE A. ROBBINS 


ANDTABLE work is always fasci- 

nating to younger children. Many 
of them express the wish that they could 
have a sandtable at home to use for 
themselves. The idea shown here, while 
not so broad in its scope as a real sand- 
table, will help to fill this often expressed 
desire. 

The whole project is made of cut 
When com- 
plete it forms a little scene or stage 
setting that any child can assemble and 
set up on a desk or table. The figures 
are all planned on very simple lines so 
that they can be cut out by the average 
third or fourth grade child. 


paper and colored crayons. 


The background is made from a piece 
of bogus or white drawing paper size 
12 by 18 inches. This is folded through 
the short way of the paper, so that half 
of the paper will be flat on the desk and 
The other half will 
stand up by being placed against a book 
which should be stood up partly open. 

The part which forms the background 
will have a curving line drawn in lightly 
to represent the hill line and a horizontal 
behind to the 
The background may be colored in most 


be colored like grass. 


line represent ocean. 
easily by using the side of small pieces of 
The trees for the background 
may be massed in or cut out and pasted 


crayon. 


on. 


The sky may be rubbed in with light 
blue crayon, the ocean with dark blue 
and the trees with touches of green and 
brown with orange highlights. The hill 
and foreground looks well if shaded with 
interwoven strokes of green and medium 
red brown. 

The trees standing in the foreground 
look well if done in a rather brilliant 
green shaded with touches of brown. 

The objects which stand up in the 
foreground from paper as 
illustrated so they will stand up. On 
the table the fold is left at the top of the 
dishes. 


are cut 


Touches of yellow, orange, red and 
lavender all look well in coloring the 
dishes on the tables. The table legs are 
done in medium brown. 

The people are made by folding paper 
twice, through the middle the short way 
first, and then through the middle 
vertically. In making the Indians, the 
pieces which cut out from under arm are 
just large enough to mass in the head and 
leave tab at bottom so this may be put 
through slit at neck. 

In making the pilgrims after the paper 
is folded a piece of paper is cut off at the 
side (the section marked by X in illus- 
tration), and the head is massed in on 
this. In cutting the people out, one 
must be careful that the fold is left at 
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A THANKSGIVING CUT-OUT 





the shoulders so the figure will stand up. 
If desired one side and top of door in the 
cabin may be cut so the door will open. 

The faces of the figures look best if 
shades in a light orange tint are used 
The Pilgrim clothes are done in black, 
white and gray tones; collars white, 
capes and stockings gray, coats and shirts 


black. 


tones of light brown with a deep brown 


The Indian outfits are made in 


fringe at the bottom. Lines of green,red 


and purple around the neck lend a touch 


of bright color to the clothing. Bright 


tones of purple, green, vellow and 

















red are used in the Indian headdress. 


‘The 


brown and black with light orange high- 


log cabin is finished in tones of 
light touches to lend color. 

When completed and assembled this 
little cut-out 1s in reality very pleasing 
and will delight the average child. Such 
a project could be used successfully at a 
the 


figures found in the scene could be used 


holiday luncheon. Duplicates of 
as place cards, while the large cut-out 
itself could be arranged at one end of the 
table in a setting of small twigs and 


branches so as to give a realistic effect 
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IMAGINATIVE DRAWING 






TODD 


Imaginative Drawing 


JESSIE TODD 


SLBERT HUBBARD 


“Art is the expression of 


Once sald, 
a man’s 
joy in his work.” This is certainly 


true of all real art. Occasionally we 
meet an art teacher who acts as though 
art, to be really efficient, must be a 
subject of much painstaking effort. 


While it 


necessary to success in art studies, it is 


is true that hard work is 


also true that there is a certain enthu- 
siasm and inspiration that goes with the 
best work done in an art class. Often, 
to obtain this angle, it is a wise thing for 
the art teacher to set aside an art period 
where the students may play with their 
art. Allow them to draw anything they 
like, let them select their own medium 
whether pencil, crayons, or colors, and 
give them all the latitude possible. 

will result in two 


Such a method 


things. It first gives the child an un- 
hampered opportunity for self-expres- 
sion. Second, after a time of un- 
restricted freedom in this type of art 
work, the child will come back to the 
more regular routine of art studies with 
renewed interest and a fresh viewpoint. 

This idea was tried with considerable 
success in the 4th grade of the Elemen- 
tary School at the University of Chicago. 
The children had been studying Greek 


had 


decorative, carefully executed lines and 


designs and been working in 


Observation more than books. 


persons, are the 


Pp "7 2¢ 


educators 1. B 


The quick 
sketching was planned for them in order 
to offset 


idea ot freehand 


tones. 
the tightening effect of such 
work and to give them an opportunity 
to relax. 
The 


Not only were some very good composi- 


results were most gratifying. 


tions originated, but a highly imaginative 
set of drawings were turned in, many of 
who had not shown 


them by children 


any particular ability in this kind of 
work. 
The results were so good that the 


drawings were traced and run off on the 
mimeograph. From these copies, sou- 
venir art books were assembled contain- 
ing the various children’s drawings. 
The best half of the class then 


individual covers for these books. 


made 
Many 
of the mimeographed pages were also 
hand colored by the children who made 
the original drawings. 

tell us that 
children stop attempting this type of 
the 4th B grade. 
They do unless the teachers encourage 


Psychologists most 


erude sketehing in 


them to keep it up, and the teachers 
should by all means do so. It is one way 
of keeping alive the child’s individu- 


Without these 


qualities, much of the best that we have 


ality and imagination. 
in both the professional and business 


world cease to exist. 


rather than 


Alcott 
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INTERESTING IMAGINATIVI 


DRAW ‘‘ ANYTHING THEY LIKED. ”’ 


The School Arts 


DRAWINGS MADE BY CHILDREN WHEN ASKED TO 
A GOOD IMAGINATION IS A VALUABLE ASSET 


Magazine Alphabetic« November 1924 

















CONSTRUCTING AN INDIAN VILLAGE 
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Constructing an Indian Village 


P.M. FOGG 


N THE Lakeside Day 


Seattle, a private school for boys, 


School of 


classes are sufficiently small to permit of 
constructive project methods in teaching 
branches to which these are particularly 
this 
the 
built a 
model Indian village, fashioned after the 


recent instance of 
the 


fourth grade geography class 


applicable. A 


oecurred when members of 


Pueblo style, from illustrations of such 


community dwellings, and from the 
personal knowledge of the teacher. 


Each boy took part in the work, and the 
delight and interest which were mani- 


fested left no room for doubt of the 
lasting impressions formed through 


participation with the group. 

The buildings were erected of ordinary 
first 
these 


modeling clay, molded into small 
bricks. After had 


were formed into walls, and then clay- 


dried, they 


plastered, leaving a rough surface. 


The walls of the mission, being more 
massive, were constructed of pebble 
masonry, laid in clay mortar, and were 
likewise plastered. 

Bits of dried beef hung from rafters 
over doors or windows, and small 
bundles of wheat in the husk represented 
corn. Careful attention to such small 
details added greatly to the finished 
appearance of the village,.and also 
afforded a more intimate understanding 


ol life in the pueblo. There were small 


outdoor ovens of earth, bits of pottery 
standing here and there, mealing stones, 
ground and a nest of eggs, a 
thatched shelter, rattle- 


snakes coiled beneath bundles of dried 


meal, 

animal and 
grass. Various animals, such as horses, 
a goat, and buffaloes, as well as a flock 
But the 
Indians who stood about in characteristic 


of chickens, were purchased. 


poses were hand fashioned of clay. 
The entire village occupied a space two 
and a half by five feet. About fifts 
pounds of clay were used. 

Following its completion each mem- 
ber of the class composed a written 
account in some detail, of that which had 
appealed to him, or of some phase of 
Pueblo Indian life. 


imaginary visit to the community in a 


One pupil told of an 
very realisticstyle. Others covered such 
topics as the religion and history of these 
Indians, their dances, and the way in 


which the Pueblo tribe differs from 
others. When the village was exhibited 


at a semi-public gathering, one of the 
boys was detailed to explain it in a short 
address. 

Thus the actual building of the pro- 
ject, having been linked up with written 
and oral description, a broader back- 
The total effect 
of the undertaking was most favorable, 


ground was created. 


and fully justified the time, supervision 


and moderate expense involved. 


Every day's experience shows how much more actively educa- 


tion goes on out of the 





schoolroam 


than in ut Anon 
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rWO VIEWS OF THE INDIAN VILLAGE AND ITS BUILDERS THESE BOYS FROM SEATTLE, WASH. ARE 
ENTHUSIASTIC OVER SUCH PROJECTS THE VILLAGE WAS COMPLETELY EQUIPPED WITH LADDERS 
AND SOME INTERIOR FURNISHINGS 


zine Alphabeticon, Novemi 
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A NEW USE FOR CONFETTI 


A New Use for Confetti 


RAFAEL GARI 


M! IST of Us are quite familiar with 
the general use of paper confetti. 
This confetti which is stamped out of 
odds and ends of paper found in the 
mills and printing plants is easily ob- 
tained at most printing or publishing 
concerns. 

The large sized colored confetti like 
that shown in the illustration is the kind 
to buy. All the requirements in the 
project are a bag of confetti and paste. 
With a handful 
of this confetti and a little study, the 


No scissors are needed. 


average child will soon see in their 
different sizes and shapes possibilities 
Most of the confetti 
pieces may be used as they are, others 


for varied figures. 
may be cut or torn in half. Round ones 
may be used for heads; long narrow 
strips for arms and legs. Irregular 
shapes are good for coats, trousers or 
skirts. 

It is surprising how much action may 
be obtained in figures made this way. 
The project is interesting, amusing, and 
is good training for the child’s sense of 
balance and observation. 

Each child may be given a small 
amount of the confetti in an envelope or 
empty match box, and told to select 


the pieces he needs, returning the rest 
In this 
way there is no unnecessary litter of 


to the match box or envelope 


paper pieces left to be swept up. The 
selection of material from pieces already 
cut helps develop the child’s ingenuity 
and is of more value than appears at first 
glance. 

This working with restricted material 
is a method well known to children in 
Kuropean schools but still in its infancy 
in America. In many of the art schools 
of Europe much of the design study is 
based upon problems worked out with 
arbitrary units given the students by the 
teacher. This method helps the student 
concentrate on the design being devel- 
oped rather than the material used in 
it. 

Children’s natural imaginative quali- 
ties lend themselves admirably to prob- 
lems such as the one just explained. 
They see elves in tree roots, giants in 
clouds and fairies in flowers and this 
inclination should be encouraged as 
much as possible in art work. 

A little time spent with a busy class, 
some confetti and paste will develop 
results that will be gratifving to both 
children and teacher. 


“Only a thought, but the worl ut wrought 
Could never by tongue or pen be taught 
But it ran through a life like a thread of gold 


And the life bore fruit a hundredfold 
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Book Reviews 


SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL STUDIES FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
GRADES, by Jane Petsy Welling and Charlotte Wait Calkins, is an unusually 
interesting book. If we are not mistaken, it also is going to prove itself a valuable 
addition to the school teachers’ library. The material contained in this book is put 
out with the idea of helping the social and industrial studies in the first six grades 
of school to develop into something broader and more enlightening than mere 
instruction in processes, geography, and even industrial history. The outline 
covers the broad subjects of Food, Clothing, Shelter, Implements, and Records; 
dealing with Personal Health, Social Problems, Industrial and Educational Prob- 
lems. Several chapters are devoted to the methods by which this book may be 
made effective in grade teaching and the work in each grade is taken up carefully 
step by step. These outlines have been used very successfully in the schools of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, and point the way to great possibilities for the pro- 
gressive teacher. Publishers, J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHILDREN’S DRAWINGS, compiled by Stella Agnes McCarty, represents 
the collective work of the Child Study Committee of the International Kinder- 
garten Union from 1919 to 1922. This book shows the result of investigations 
covering 31,239 children of all sorts, from four to eight years of age, and in kinder- 
garten, first and second grades. Some interesting seales are given covering the 
results obtained. Chapters on Children’s Interest in Drawing, Construction and 
Application of Seales, Possible Uses, and Subsidiary Problems are all thoroughly 
taken up. Four large charts and several illustrations are included. The book 
shows that such subjects as houses, human beings and landscapes are very popular 
with the average child. Art teachers will find,much of interest and help in this 
book. Publishers, Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore, Md. Price $3.00 net 


WALLPAPER, by Phyllis Ackerman, Ph.D., is the only work on its subject in 
English or other languages. It is artistically printed, well illustrated, and written 
in an interesting style. The author tells the history of wallpapers, describes the 
manufacture of modern papers, takes up design problems, decorative ideas and 
textures in papers. The present revival of interest in wallpaper makes the publica- 
tion of this book particularly timely. The author’s aim is to make easily under- 
stood the decorative possibilites of wallpaper and to encourage the production of 
fine designs. ‘Teachers of textile and interior decoration subjects can make much 
use of a book of this nature. Publishers, Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. 


Price $3.50 net. 
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